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ULYSSES S. GRANT.—FrRom A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1865. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s Macazine, Harrer’s WEEkty, and 
Harpsr’s Bazar may be had for the years 1882, 
1883, and 1884. Those wishing to complete their 
jiles will please send in their orders promptly. 
dt is Masses. Harrer & Brornxrs’ intention 
Suture to keep the back numbers of these period- 
wcals for three years only. 


** Ita success as a literary venture has only been equalled by its merits. 
No wonder the little folks welcome eo eagerly its weekly ta.” —Chris- 
tian Advocate, New Orleans. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Incusrraren 


The number issued March 31 has a special Easter character. 
The front. illustration is a careful engraving of an exquisite 
drawing by Mas. Jessix entitled, 

“HAIL! THIS HAPPY EASTER DAWN!” 


Mr. Faaxk Beiew contributes an interesting article on the swh- 
of “ and Easter,” with an illustration. Mus. Sanoster 
a charming poem on the Easter tdea. 
The same writer also contributes ona 
’ have a special interest for young lers, namely, “ lehem Day 
fursery,” New York ein a full-page illustration to which, by 
WeELDon, shows the little inmates at dinner. 

In fiction, besides the serial story, there is “ The Switchman’s 
Bor,” by Marrnew W airs, Jcn., illustrated by R. F. Zoapaum, and 
“ Mr. Thompeon and the Turtle,” by Attan Forman, with a draw- 
ing by W. H. Hype. 

Both in appearance and in intrinsic interest the current number 
of the YounG is unusually attractive. 


Harptnr’s YOUNG Proper, $2 00 PER 
A specimen copy of Hanerr’s Youre Prorix will be sent on 
receipl of four cenls in postage stamps. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York, Satrcrnay, 4, 1585. 


TAKING A RECKONING. 


HE appointments hitherto made by President 

CLEVELAND have been received with general ap- 
proval both for the character and the fitness of the 
gentlemen selected. The President has been evident- 
ly mindful of the fact that his election was not due 
to any renewed trust in the old Democratic party, 
but to personal confidence in him as a representative 
of something very different from the old Democratic 
party, and to the personal objections of Republicans 
to his opponent. Mr. CLEVELAND apparently under- 
stands the situation. He is aware of the lull in gen- 
eral politics, and of the fact that parties are not di- 
vided by great questions of policy. He is aware, 
also, that the chief expectation from his election is 
that of reform in principles and methods of adminis- 
tration, not merely a change from Republican to 
Democratic ascendency, and the appointments and 
general conduct of the Administration thus far show 
the purpose of gratifying that expectation. 

Had the late election turned upon a simple contest 
between the two parties as representative of certain 
great financial or foreign policies of administration, 
the result would have been a vote of confidence in 
the Democratic party, and its old and familiar lead- 
ers would have naturally and properly taken all the 
chief places. But the truth is that it was the old 
Democrats who perpetuated the distrust of the party. 
Had: one of them been nominated for the Presidency, 
he would have been defeated, because the Independ- 
ent Republicans would have named a third candi- 
date. It was because the nomination of Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND was achieved despite the Bourbon influence 
that it became significant of a new spirit, and enlist- 
ed the Independent support. That spirit has been 
attested by the general dismay and disappointment 
of the ‘‘ pot-house politicians,” the Falstaff troops, as 
JOHN Quincy ADAMS called them, who ‘follow for 
the reward.” 

Yet we do not suppose that the President or his ad- 
visers disregard the conditions of party government, 
of which one is that it is a worthy ambition which 
aims by worthy methods at conspicuous public office, 
a very different thing from grasping at the spoils of 
place. The President apparently does not doubt that, 
apart from the Falstaff soldiers, there is a very strong 
sentiment in his own party and beyond it which de- 

_sires honest government upon sound principles, and 
which would serve the party, not by a thorough par- 
ty change in the public service, but by commending 
it to the good judgment of the country by a course 
which is evidently more patriotic than partisan. Un- 
der the circumstances there can be no question that this 
is true statesmanship and shrewd party policy. Every 
good appointment that is made, every evidence of re- 
gard for sound principles of administration which is 
given to the country, shows that Democratic success 
is not that unmitigated and unspeakable catastrophe 
which was predicted by heated campaign orators, and 
is thus of the greatest service as proving that popular 
institutions and government by party have not yet fail- 
ed, as they certainly would have failed if the success 
of one of the two great parties were indeed a mortal 
peril-to the country. If, however, the reform and 
progressive spirit of the Administration, as generally 
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evinced in its course thus far, should not be approved 


by the Democratic party, so much the worse for the . 


Democratic party, which by its disapproval will have 
completely justified the distrust which so long ex- 
cluded it from power. 


POSTMASTER PEARSON. 


THE fact that the commission of Mr. PEARSON, the 
Postmaster of New York, has been allowed to expire 
without a re-appointment or the nomination of a suc- 
cessor seems to show that there is doubt of his re-ap- 
pointment. The practically universal desire and ex- 
pectation that he would be re-appointed is known to 
the President, and as he knows also that the case is 
anxiously watched as a test case of the probable course 
to be taken in the case of non-political officers who 
are conspicuously fit for their duties, and who have 
not politically or otherwise misused their offices, the 
delay must be ascribed to a serious doubt of the pro- 
priety or expediency of the re-appointment for rea- 
sons which are not publicly known, or whose signifi- 
cance is estimated by the President differently from 
the general judgment. 

The situation is such that if the Postmaster should 
not be re-appointed, the reasons should be made known 
distinctly. Under the circumstances, to replace him 
by a successor, however excellent a man he may be, 
without explanation, would be a great injustice to the 
President himself, to the Postmaster, and to the re- 
form sentiment of thecountry. It would plainly, yet 
possibly incorrectly, imply that every signally effi- 
cient Officer who is not politically or otherwise ob- 
noxious by misuse of his office is to be replaced by 
a Democrat because he is a Democrat. This would, 
of course, result in a clean party sweep of the service 
during the present administration, with the exgeption 
of the 14,500 places protected by the reform law. It 
would not, indeed, technically remove the present in- 
cumbents, but it would fill their places with Demo- 
crats because they were Democrats. The rule would 
prevail at every point not protected by the law, and 
the result would-be that, with these points excepted, 
the whole service; superior and subordinate, would ‘be 
filled, not because of fitness, but of political opinion 
aud party sympathy. But this is the very evil that 
the reform would correct. 

If, however, this is not to be the rule of the Ad- 
ministration, and Mr. PEARSON is to be displaced be- 
cause of some legitimate reason connected with the 
discharge of his duty, the reason should be frankly 
stated, both because no such reason is gencrally known 
or suspected, and because the simple assertion that 
there is.such a reason, without stating it, will be uni- 
versally regarded as a mere excuse for turning out a 
Republican to give a Democrat his place. If the rea- 
son when stated should be such as to justify a change, 
nothing more would be said. If, however, it should 
appear to be inadequate, whether it would be regard- 
ed as a mere subterfuge to be denounced or as an 
honest view of a point upon which difference of opin- 
ion is permissible would depend entirely upon the 
critic’s feeling in regard to the sincerity and candor 
of the President. 


THE SITUATION IN NEW YORK. 


THE Republicans have a decided majority in the 
Assembly of New York. But when a proposition was 
recently introduced to require the Sheriff of King's 
County to keep an account of the receipts and expend- 
itures of his office, in order to bring under some in- 
telligible control the use that is made of the noto- 
riously large receipts of the office, Republicans enough 
were found to vote with the Democrats and to dodge, 
so that with such Republican assistance the bill was 
defeated. This action was taken under the influence 
of the men who control the Republican organization 
in the city of New York, and who exclude some of 
the best Republicans from the primary meetings of 
the party. The election of this year in New York 
will be one of the most important State elections ever 
held, because all the State officers are to be chosen. 


The Legislature is Republican in both branches, and 


the Republican party was defeated at the late general 
election. Under these circumstances, and in view of 
the nature of the Republican secession, it would have 
been good party poliey for the majority of the Legis- 
lature to use its power for beneficent legislation of 
any kind, and emphatically against such schemes as 
those of the jobbers who opposed the bil] regulating 
the Sheriff's accounts. 

But after about three months of the session, which 
will not last very much longer, it can not be said that 
the course of the Republican Legislature has greatly 
aided the Republican party. It is not enough to re- 
ply that it has shown a better disposition than the 
Democratic party, because experience has proved that 
the mere bugaboo argument is not powerful enough 
to induce all Republicans to vote only for a party 
name. We ask intelligent Republicans in New York 
everywhere whether the history of the last six years 
does not show that even the great Republican tradi- 
tions and services, and the glorious results of the war, 
and the generally intelligent and progressive spirit of 
Republicans, are not powerful enough to persuade a 
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decisive body of Republicans to vote for any candi- 
date merely because he has the form of a regular Re- 
publican nomination, but, on the contrary, induce 
them, because of those traditions and principles ay 
early spirit of the party, effectively to oppose nomina- 
tions which seem to them unworthy to be supported / 
It is not a practical reply of sensible men to say 
that such voters are fools and renegades and traitors 
and not Republicans. Let all that, and everything 
of the kind, be granted. But if their votes are indis. 
pensable to Republican success, are hysterics of that 
kind of any use, and consequently are they worthy 
of practical politicians? Sensible politicians, even of 
the professional kind, know very well that, except for 
the large Irish Catholic vote which the Republican 
candidate received in New York, he would have bee, 
overwhelmed in the State. They know also two oth- 
er things: that, large as that vote was, it was not large 
enough to overcome the Independent Republican vote, 
and that, the object of its diversion from the Demo- 
cratic party having failed, it can not all be held at 
the State election, even by the passage of the Giprs 
bill, or by any other obvious device. Such intelligent 
politicians know also that no ‘“‘monkeying” with 
that particular vote which came to the Republicans 
last November will be agreeable to the sober and sin- 
cere Republican sentiment in the State, or tend to re- 
cover the Independent Republican voters. It is cer- 
tainly for the interest of the Republican party that its 
campaign for the coming important election should 
be directed by common-sense and political sagacity 
rather than by mere party rancor and disappointment. 
If, as the BLAINE organs take great comfort in saying, 
the Independent Republicans, or the Mugwumps, are 
out in the cold, and are ignominiously disowned by 
both parties, still, even out in the cold, they have 
their votes—since disfranchisement is not yet imposed 
as the penalty of not supporting Mr. BLaInE—and 
votes are excellent things to have at an election. 


ARBOR DAY, 


THE village improvement societies in New England and 
elsewhere are sigus of a spirit which is not local, and which 
will have a most beneficent and refining effect. There are 
villages in which, without a society for the purpose, the 
whole population devotes one day in the spring to trim- 
ming the trees and edges of the walks in the street. Gov- 
ernor MARTIN, of Kansas, has just issued an “ Arbor-day 
Proclamation” appointing April 2 as a day for tree-plant- 
ing, and asking that it be observed by the schools and by 
the community as a holiday. 

He says that the custom of appointing such a day now 
prevails in eight States of the Union, and adds that the 
people of Kansas began to plant trees as soon as they be- 
gan to plongh, and that the State which the pioneers found 
treeless and a desert is now enriched with more than twen- 
ty millions of fruit trees and more than two hundred thou- 
sand acres of forest trees, all planted by the people of the 
State. The increasing foliage softens the climate and in- 
creases the rain-fall, and makes the rural home, the church 
and school-ground and the “God’s acre,” constautly more 
beautiful. 

It is a custom which may be wisely adopted in every 
country and suburban community. 


THE FREE PASS BRIBERY, 

A BILL prohibiting railroad companies from issuing free 
passes to officers of the State, members of the Legislature, 
and all other persons except their own officers and em- 
ployés has been defeated in the Connecticut Legislature. 
Senator HAWLEY recently denounced with indignation the 
habit of depreciating public men as tending to discredit the 
national character and to disgrace the government. 

But while there are men like the Senator who dignify 
and adorn public life, there is too much of such free and 
easy official waste of the public money as Senator VAN 
Wyck pointed out in the speech to which Senator HAWLEY 
replied, and the acceptance by legislators of money in the 
shape of free passes from companies which constantly de- 
sire legislation is an indecorum wheu it is not, even if un- 
intentionally, taking a bribe, 

The Evening Post very well suggests that the names of 
legislators who, by opposing the bill, vote themselves this 
kind of subsidy should be published as a memento for their 
constitueuts when they ask a re-election. 


THE PEDESTAL. 


THE committee upon the BARTHOLDI statue pedestal have 
made a strong and final appeal to the people of the State 
and city of New York for the funds to complete the work. 
The people of the republic of France, they say, have giveu 
to the people of the republic of the United States a mighty 
memorial statue. The French committee, composed of il- 
lustrious Frenchmen, mauy of historic names identified with 
the friendly alliance of the two countries, have designated 
the harbor of New York as a fitting site for the statue. 
Congress has allotted the ground. The pedestal, worthy 
of the statue, has risen to a height of eighty feet, and the 
means of completing it are exhausted. 

Of the whole sum expended—$182,000—more than ninety 
per cent. has been subscribed by citizens of New York and 
its neighborhood, and to them alone can the committee look 
for the means to finish the work. The statue has been form- 
ally ‘agcepted by the Minister of the United States 'n 
France, and it will be shipped to America in a French na- 
tional ship early in May. The committee say, only too tru- 
ly, “If the money is not now forth-coming, the statue must 
return to its donors, to the eveflasting disgrace of the Amer- 
ican people, or it must go to some other city, to the ever- 
lasting dishonor of New York.” | 

The appeal conld not he more cogent. It is undeniable 
that the return of the statue for such a reason would not 
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only leave us in a very extraordinary position, bnt'it would 
cover with ridicnle all American protestations of regard 
and gratitude for French aid in the Revolution. It is a 
matter of sentiment, undoubtedly, but what else is patriot- 
ism, or love, or piety? The committee evidently can do no 


more. 


LESSONS OF THE ELECTION OF 1884. 


Tat the Presidential election of 1884 will prove most 
important in its results no one can doubt. But time alone 
can reveal them clearly. Mr. HENRY WATTERSON, a Dem- 
ocratic editor from Kentucky, in the January number of 
the North American Review, iu au article entitled “The Re- 
united Union,” sees nothing but good iu the event of the 
election, and closes his article with the words, “The Union 
is itself again.” In the March number of the same review, 
Mr. Murat HALSTEAD, a Republican editor from Ohio, ap- 
pears with an article called “ The Revival of Sectionalism,” 
and announces that “the Union has-not been reunited,” 
but that “sectiovalism in its worst forin has been revived.” 
Perhaps neither of these more or less “ esteemed contempo- 
raries” is exactly right. The Union was tolerably well 
“reunited” before the election of 1884; and precisely how 
the election of Mr. CLEVELAND was a “ revival of sectional- 
ism” is not apparent to the ordinary observer not possessed 
of that mysterious gift of penetration into the future which 
seems to have been exclusively bestowed on the partisan 
Republican editor. 

There are, however, a few very obvious lessons taught 
by the election of 1884—obvious, but still liable to be over- 
looked. The first and perhaps the most important is that 
party discipline ean no longer be relied on to carry a Presi- 
dential election. Men have ceased to regard the support of 
party nominations as a sacred duty. They refuse blindly 
to obey the dictates of party conventions. They will even 
vote for the candidate of the party to which they have al- 
ways been opposed if they believe that the good of the 
country will be thus promoted. In the last election men 
of this mind were numerous enongh to turn the scale and 
give the election to Mr. CLEVELAND, who would have been 
defeated but for the votes of those who believed they could 
best serve their country by voting against their party. 

Of course these voters have been denounced in unmea- 
sured terms by the disappointed politicians who suffered de- 
feat. The “thick-and-thin” Republicans may be divided 
into two classes—({1) those who make or expect to make a 
living by politics; this class includes not only a great 
army of office-holders and office-seekers, but party editors 
whose bread and butter depends upon party patronage, 
and “ heelers,” who distribute and to a greater or less extent 
share in the corruption fand used to disseminate sound 
political doctrine, mainly in the form of a convenient and 
convertible paper currency; and (2) those who honestly 
believe that no good government can be administered ex- 
cept by the Republican party. 

With the first class it would be idle to argue. They are 
mostly “unclean birds.” They are “true to the flag” of 
party, simply because it “pays.” They are of the class de- 
scribed by Lord BACON as 


“the corrupter sort of mere politicians that bave not their 
thoughts established by learning in the love and apprehension of 
duty, nor ever look abroad into universality, but refer all things to 
themselves, and thrust themselves into the centre of the world as if 
all lines should meet in them and their fortunes; never caring in 
all tempests what becomes of the ship of state, so they may save 
themselves in the cock-boat of their own fortunes.”.—De Aug- 
mentis, Book 1. 


These creatures denounce independents for the same rea- 
son that the silversmiths of Ephesus denounced St. PAUL: 
“This our craft is in danger to be set at nanght.” 

To the second class—the sincere believers in the doctrine 
that Republican supremacy is absolutely necessary to the 
welfare, if not to the existence of the country—a few consid- 
erations are suggested. And just here it may be excusable 
to refer these honest partisans to a document which it was 
once thought the duty of every citizen to ponder, digest, 
and heed, but which in these latter days is, it is feared, 
but little read. The Father of his Country, in his farewell 
address to the people whom he loved and by whom he was so 
highly honored, warned them solemnly against the evils of 
party spirit. He says: 


“Let me warn you in the most solemn manner against the 
baneful effects of the spirit of party generally. ...The common 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to make 


it the interest and duty of a wise people to discourage and restrain _ 


it. It serves always to distract the public councils and enfeeble 
the public administration. It agitates the community with ill- 
founded jealousies and false alarms; kindles the animosity of one 
part against another; foments occasionally riot and insurrection. 
....In governments purely elective it is a spirit not to be encour- 
aged. From their natural tendency it is certain there will always 
be enough of that spirit for every salutary purpose, and there 
being constant danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by. force 
of public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it.” 


These words of wisdom are as true now as they were in 
1796. That party spirit which can see no good whatever 
in @ party comprising nearly or quite one-half of the voting 
population of the whole country needs to be “ mitigated 
and assuaged.” 

What are the evils anticipated by disappointed Repub- 
licans from the defeat of Mr. BLaInr? 

That most frequently dwelt upon is apprehended from 
what is characterized as the “solid South.” Mr. BLAINE 
started this idea in his Augusta speech, which can only be 
excused on the ground that it was delivered while he was 
laboring under the first disappointment of unexpected de- 
feat. It has been taken up by many of the more unscrupn- 
Jous Republican editors throughout the country. Mr. HaL- 
STEAD with loud and lurid eloquence displays it in the 
pages of the North American Review. Even Mr. Evarts, who 
owes his election as Senator partly to his great reputation 
a8 a lawyer and statesman, and partly to the fact that he 
Was supposed not to be a “hide-bound” politician, in his 
public utterances has sometimes joined in this cry of appre- 
hension of the “solid South.” 

And still this.apprehension is utterly baseless and sense- 
less. It comes with ill grace from the party that recou- 
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structed the States formerly in rebellion. Two courses 
were open in regard to the rebellieus States when the war 
was ended. They could be kept in subjection as conqner- 
ed territory, or they could be restored to the Union as equal 
aud sovereign States. The Republican party, controlling 
the government, wisely and patriotically chose the latter 
alternative. At the same time it conferred the right of 
suffrage on the enfranchised race dwelling therein. This 
was done with many misgivings on the part of many ear- 
nest Republicans who were also friends of the freedmen. 
They apprehended that this ignorant mass of men, accus- 
tomed to slavery and subordivation, if enfranchised, would 
naturally and almost inevitably eventually come under the 
influence of their former masters and their descendants; 
that the stronger, more intelligent and energetic race would 
by fair means or foul manage to control the less intelligent 
aud weaker race even in those States where the latter were 
the more numerous. This apprehension has proved well 
founded. Large numbers of the colored men of the South 
in fact vote the Democratic ticket. 

Their numbers have increased the proportional strength 
in Congress and in the Electoral College of the Soutbern 
States. But how can this be helped? If the Federal gov- 
ernmeut can prevent it, why has vot the Republican party, 
which has been in power all the while, done so? The truth 
is, it could not have been and can not be prevented. The 
race which is stronger intellectually and physically will al- 
ways exercise more or less control over the weaker, and to 
do this neither violence nor threats of violence are neces- 
sary. In fact, there is no evidence that the election in the 
South was not just as fair and free as in the North. Mr. 
HALSTEAD, in bis article referred to, with most charming in- 
consistency, while charging the South with “ disregarding 
the political rights and personal wishes of the colored citi- 
zens,”....“ in viplation of the treaty obligation that closed 
the war,” and saying, “that the emancipated slaves are en- 


franchised only so far as the whites please to permit,” gives 


tables to show that the Republican party is gaining in the 
South ; that Tennessee bas already, by electing Republican 
railroad commissiovers, to some extent “broken the crust 
of the solid Sonth,” and is likely soon to be a Republican 
State, and that other Southern States will soon follow her 


example. 


The cry of the “solid South” is simply a “scare.” It 
has no more existence as a real danger to the conutry than 
the once famous Cock Lane Ghost. The Sonthern States 
have precisely the same 1ights as any other portion of the 
Union of equal population; no more and no less. If there 
was any “treaty obligation” at the close of the war, as’ Mr. 
HAISTEAD seems to suppose, that they were to support tlie 
Republican ticket, it has not been revealed to any but the 


_Repnblican partisan editors. Mr. BLAINE in his letter of 


acceptance correctly states the attitude of the South as fol- 
lows: “Prejudices have yielded and are yielding, while a 
growing cordiality warms the Southern and the Northern 
heart alike. Can any one doubt that between the sections 
confidence and esteem are to-day more marked than at any 
period in the sixty years preceding the election of President 
LINCOLN?....The South needs capital and occupation, not 
controversy....Some of the Sonthern States have already 
eutered upon a career of industrial development and pros- 
perity.” 
nothing has occurred to change the feeling between the 
North and South, unless it be the fact that the Southern 
States have voted for Mr. CLEVELAND instead of Mr. BLaLNg, 
with New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Indiaua, in- 
stead of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Ohio. _ 

A glance at the figures will show how senseless is the 
pretense that the solid South is now coming to control the 
country. Mr. CLEVELAND’s entire vote was 4,874,118; of 
these he received from the old Slave States 1,718,301, or only 
a little over one-third of his whole vote. The whole vote 
cast for both CLEVELAND and BLAINE in the old slave-hold- 
ing States was 2,980,353 ; of these Mr. BLAINE had 1,262,052, 
or about 424 percent. The entire vote cast for both CLEVE- 
LAND and BLAINE in the old non-slave-holding States was 
6,743,625; of these Mr. CLEVELAND had 3,155,817, or about 
464 per cent. 

Nearly two-thirds of the votes by which CLEVELAND and 
HENDRICKS were elected were cast in States which were 
never in rebellion, and were non-slave-bolding States; and 
they received nearly one-half of all the votes cast in these 
States, not taking into account those given for BUTLER and. 
St. Joun. And in the South (i. e.,in the former slave-hold- 
ing States), “solid” as it is called, CLE'"ELAND and HEN- 
DRICKS had ouly a little over fifty-seven per cent. of the en- 
tire popular vote cast. Away, then, with this silly talk 
about the “revival of sectionalism” by Mr. CLEVELAND’s 
election! The only attempt at such “revival” bas been by 
Mr. BLAINE and the more foolishly zealous of his followers 
since electig@P But though they can, like Owen Glen- 
dower, “call spirits from the vasty deep,” the spirits will 
not come. They are too deeply buried. Sectivnalism will 
not be revived. 

Still it must be confessed, as stated in the opening of this 
article, that time alone can tell what the ultimate results 
of this election will be. If the new Administration shall 
carry out the priuciples avowed by Mr. CLEVELAND, and 
which have governed his administration as Governor of the 
State of New York; if his advisers shall prove to be men 
who sympathize with his views upon administrative reform, 
and have the courage, firmness, and capacity requisite to 
put them in practice; if he and they shall appreciate and 


act upon the acknowledged fact that they have been put in - 


power, not by any party, but by the people of the whole 
country, and that the government is to be administered iv 
the interest of the whole country—the results of the elec- 
tion will prove to be good, and good only. The change in 
the personnel of the government will be of great advantage ; 
in the investigation of past frauds and delinqnencies there 
will be no disposition to cover up or palliate, and no motive 
to condemn unjustly. 

The Independent Republicans, whom Mr. HALSTEAD calls 
“fautastic men,” andl whose example, he says, none but 
“cranks” will hereafter follow, desire him and others like 
him to give themselves no uneasiness on account of the in- 
diopendent voters. They are not men who get their living 
by politics. They have no “craft” which is in danger. 
They are prepared, in the exercise of their rights as free- 
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men, to take independent action whenever and wherever it 
may seem necessary. They do not expect partisan edit- 
ors, actual or expectant feeders at the political cribs, or 
bigoted party adherents of any description, to follow their 
example. An old philosopher says that there are three 
ranks among men: some who know good, and are willing to 
teach others —these, he said, are like gods among men; 
others who, though they know not much, yet are willing to 
learn — these, he said, are like men among beasts; and 
some who know not good, and yet despise such as would 
teach them—these he esteemed as beasts among men. No 
accessions to the independent forces are expected from the 
third rank, comprising as it does many whose livelihood de-— 
pends on the strict preservation of party discipline, and the 
permanence of the spoils sysfém. Political reform isto them 
an uumixed evil. Therefore these unfortunates refuse to 
believe in its existence, and are blind to its progress. 
Infeliz qui pauca sapit, speruit-que doceri. 
Subserviency to party will never save the country. The 
hope of Democratic continuance in power lies in a wise, 
honest, conservative administration of the government. 
The hope of Republican restoration to power lies in the 
future nomination of candidates whose public and private 
record will be a guarantee that their election will not retard 
the cause of good government. The hope of the country 
lies iu the determination of its voting population to snp- 
port only those candidates, by whatever party nominated, 
whose election promises most surely to secure honest and 
efficient administration of the offices, in the interest of the 
whole peuple. A MATTHEW HALE. 


PERSONAL. 


THE widow of General Custer has given to the world in her 
new book, Boots and Saddle, an exemplification of the most fasci- 
nating and ideal of biographic methods, and the impression made 
by reading its pages is for the friends of that-gallant soldier—the 
most gallant type of the American cavalryman yet produced— 

imilar to that of remembered talks with him by the bivomac fire. 
rs. Custer has laid those friends under a sense of personal obli- 
gation, and during her contemplated trip across the plains to Or- 
egon she will not pass a single hamlet or encampment where the 
praise of Custer will not greet her ears. | | 

—Captain C. G. LunpBore, whose disquisition on the science of 
yacht-building has just been published by the American Yacht 
Club, was formerly .an officer in the United States navy... Many 
years ago he resigned his commission in order to give his time 
and fortune to the systematic study of that science, and the result 
is now visible in a model of a yaclit which, illustrates some of tlie 
profoundest and most original nautical principles. | 

—Notwithstanding his physical weakness, Geperal Grant bas 
insisted upon giving to the jury now investigating the transactions 
of the late firm of Grant & Warp a full exposition of his own re- 
lation to the disastrous failure which involved himself and his sons 
in financial ruin, being determined not to leave this world until he 
has demonstrated the generally accepted fact that his own honor 
is unsullied. 

—Mr. Witt Carteton has been chosen orator by the literary. 
societies of Lewisburg (Pennsylvania) University for their annual 
meeting in June next, and has accepted the position. His subject 
will be “ The Student Guild.” 

—Mr. Francis Tuanxer PatGrave is to edit TeNNyson’s poems 
with brief notes, whose principal object is “ t assign to the poems 
their original motive, which was in many cases a suggestion from 
various friends of the poet.” . 

—Mr. E. P. Rog, the novelist, who recently got into monetary 
difficulties by indorsing notes for his brother, expresses a resolu- 
tion not to avail himself of the provisions of any bankrupt act, but 
to set to work to earn the money in question, until the last dollar 
for which his signature made him responsible has been paid. 

—The methods of musical critics in Paris, as represented by 
their course toward Miss Van Zanpr, are as fullows: For some rea- 
son or other—various stories are told—that 4complished singer 
fell under their displeasure. They thereupon charged her in the 
public press with being intoxicated on the stage. She left Paris, 
and fulfilled brilliantly an engagement in Russia. On her return 
they organized a clique to hiss her, and have been persecuting her 
ever since. Let Miss Van Zanpr, who is an American, come home. 
She will be judged here by her art. ' 

—Count Maari, the dwarf, who is soon to marry General Tom 
Thumb’s widow, was dining in a. restaurant, when a newspaper 
man informed him that his fiancée had spoken of him most com- 
plimentarily in a printed interview—had, in fact, said that she was . 
madly in love with him, and other words of similarly burning im- 
port. The count hung his head, blushed deeply, asked for her 
exact Junguage, and took out a lead-pencil and wrote it down in 
midget letters on the bill of fare, in order, as he said, to show it to 
her, and see if she really did feel so. (J hiree days afterward he- 
was found again. “I read that to her,” he observed, sadly, “ and 
she said she never said anything of the kind.” 

—In a reply to an invitation to a dinner from a hundred or more 
distinguished citizens of this country and Canada, at the ¢lose of 
his engagement in this city, Mr. Henry Irvine says: “ Such a dis- 
tinction, offered by so remarkable a body of American citizens, far 
exceeds my deserts. This proof of good-will must always be 
most precious, and my only regret-—my deep regret—is that I can 
not at some time return to vour stage.” 

—The late Mrs. Barrett Brownine, who in her poems made the 
world the confidant of her love for her son, would have been proud 
to have foreseen that on his thirty-sixth birthday he had become a 
painter and sculptor of such importance as to justify “a few of 
those members of the Browning Society who venerate the memory 
of his mother” in formally presenting to him a set of her works 
in the different English, American, and German editions, bound in 
maroon morocco, stamped with his arms, and inclosed in a carved 
oak case. 4 

—Professor James A. Harrison, of the Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Virginia, has recently contributed to Anglia 
(the well-known German Zeitschrift fiir Englische Philologie) an 
elaborate paper on the “‘ Negro English” of the Southern States. 
This is the first attempt made by any scholar to treat the subject 
systematically, And it is astonishing to find how interesting it be- 
comes in the hands of a trained philologian, After a brief outline 
of some of the salient features in negro character which have ex- 
erted the most powerful influence in shaping their dialectical pe- 
Professor Harrison presents an extended scientific 
register of the varied plienomena of “ Negro Phonetics,” and fol- 
lous this up with a skeleton grammar of negro language as it ex- 
ists to-day south of the Potomac. To this is finally appended 
“Specimen Negroisms,” which occupy eighteen. closely..printed 
crown octavo pages, forming a most interesting and diverting col- 
lection, which ought to be simply invaluable to novelists under- 
taking to portray the humors of negro character. The pauper is 
altogether very good reading, and could only have been written by 
a trained scholar whose whole life has been spent in the old Slave 
States. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THiarprr’s Macazine, Harrer’s Weexty, and 
Harper’s Bazar may be had for the years 1882, 
1883, and 1884. Those wishing to complete their 
jiles will please send in their orders promptly. 
dt ig Musses. Harrer & Brornxrs’ entention tn 


Sugure to keep the back numbers of these period- 
icals for three years only. 


* Its sticcess as a literary venture has only been equalled by its merits. 
No wonder the little folke welcome so eagerly its weekly ta. ”"—Chrie- 
tian Advocate, New Orleans. 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw 
The number issued March 31 has a special Easter character. 


The front. illustration is a careful engraving of an exquisite 
drawing by ~ Jessik SHEPHERD, enti 
“HAIL! THIS HAPPY EASTER DAWN!” 


Mr. Frank Beview contributes an interesting article on the sub- 

= of “ Eggs and Easter,” with an illustration. Maes. Sanosrer 
a charming poem on the Easter idea. 

The same writer also contributes an article on a charity which should 

have a special interest for young readers, namely, “ Bethlehem Day 
fursery,” New York city, a full-page illustration to which, by 
Wetpon, shows the little insnates at dinner. 

In fiction, besides the serial a there is “ The Switchman’s 
Bor,” by Matrnew Warre, Jon., illustrated by R. F. Zoanaum, and 
“ Mr. Thompeon and the Turtle,” by Attan Forman, with a drgw- 
ing by W. H. Hype. 

Both in appearance and in intrinsic interest the current number 
of the Youna is unusually attractive. 


YOUNG Prope, $2 00 per 
A specimen copy of Harern’s Youna Prorix will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York. Sarcrnay, Aprit 4, 1885. 


TAKING A RECKONING. 


‘ee appointments hitherto made by President 
CLEVELAND have been received with general ap- 
proval both for the character and the fitness of the 
gentlemen selected. The President has been evident- 
ly mindful of the fact that his election was not due 
to any renewed trust in the old Democratic party, 
but to personal confidence in him as a representative 
of something very different from the old Democratic 
party, and to the personal objections of Republicans 
to his opponent... Mr. CLEVELAND apparently under- 
stands the situation. He is aware of the lull in gen- 
eral politics, and of the fact that parties are not di- 
vided by great questions of policy. He is aware, 
also, that the chief expectation from his election is 
that of reform in principles and methods of adminis- 
tration, not merely a change from Republican to 
Democratic ascendency, and the appointments and 
general conduct of the Administration thus far show 
the purpose of gratifying that expectation. 

Had the late election turned upon a simple contest 
between the two parties as representative of certain 
great financial or foreign policies of administration, 


* the result would have been a vote of confidence in 


the Democratic party, and its old and familiar lead- 
ers would have naturally and properly taken all the 
chief places. But the truth is that it was the old 
Democrats who perpetuated the distrust of the party. 
Had one of them been nominated for the Presidency, 
he would have been defeated, because the Independ- 
ent Republicans would have named a third candi- 
date. It was because the nomination of Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND was achieved despite the Bourbon influence 
that it became significant of a new spirit, and enlist- 
ed the Independent support. That spirit has been 
attested by the general dismay and disappointment 
of the ‘‘ pot-house politicians,” the Falstaff troops, as 
JOHN QuINcCY ADAMS called them, who “follow for 
the reward.” 

Yet we do not suppose that the President or his ad 
visers disregard the conditions of party government, 
of which one is that it is a worthy ambition which 
aims by worthy methods at conspicuous public office, 
a very different thing from grasping at the spoils of 
place. The President apparently does not doubt that, 
apart from the Falstaff soldiers, there is a very strong 
sentiment in his own party and beyond it which de- 
sires honest government upon sound principles, and 
which would serve the party, not by a thorough par- 
ty change in the public service, but by commending 
it to the good judgment of the country by a course 
which is evidently more patriotic than partisan. Un- 
der the circumstances there can be no question that this 
is true statesmanship and shrewd party policy. Every 
good appointment that is made, every evidence of re- 
gard for sound principles of administration which is 
given to the country, shows that Democratic success 
is not that unmitigated and unspeakable catastrophe 
which was predicted by heated campaign orators, and 
is thus of the greatest service as proving that popular 
institutions and government by party have not yet fail- 
ed, as they certainly would have failed if the success 
of one of the two great parties were indeed a mortal 
peril to the country. If, however, the reform and 
progressive spirit of the Administration, as generally 
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evinced in its course thus far, should not be approved 
by the Democratic party, so much the worse for the 
Democratic party, which by its disapproval will have 
completely justified the distrust which so long ex- 
cluded it from power. 


POSTMASTER PEARSON. 


THE fact that the commission of Mr. PEaRsON, the 
Postmaster of New York, has been allowed to expire 
without a re-appointment or the nomination of a suc- 
cessor seems to show that there is doubt of his re-ap- 
pointment. The practically universal desire and ex- 
pectation that he would be re-appointed is known to 
the President, and as he knows also that the case is 
anxiously watched as a test case of the probable course 
to be taken in the case of non-political officers who 
are conspicuously fit for their duties, and who have 
not politically or otherwise misused their offices, the 
delay must be ascribed to a serious doubt of the pro- 
priety or expediency of the re-appointment for rea- 
sons which are not publicly known, or whose signifi- 
cance is estimated by the President differently from 
the general judgment. 

The situation is such that if the Postmaster should 
not be re-appointed, the reasons should be made known 
distinctly. Under the circumstances, to replace him 
by a successor, however excellent a man he may be, 
without explanation, would be a great injustice to the 
President himself, to the Postmaster, and to the re- 
form sentiment of thecountry. It would plainly, yet 
possibly incorrectly, imply that every signally effi- 
cient Officer who is not politically or otherwise ob- 
noxious by misuse of his office is to be replaced by 
a Democrat because he is a Democrat. This would, 
of course, result in a clean party sweep of the service 
during the present administration, with the exgeption 
of the 14,500 places protected by the reform law. It 
would not, indeed, technically remove the present in- 
cumbents, but it would’ fill their places with Demo- 


_crats because they were Democrats. The rule would 


prevail at every point not protected by the law, and 
the result would be that, with these points excepted, 
the whole service, superior and subordinate, would be 


filled, not because of fitness, but of political opinion 


aud party sympathy. But this is the very evil that 
the reform would correct. 

If, however, this is not to be the rule of the Ad- 
ministration, and Mr. PEARSON is to be displaced be- 
cause of some legitimate reason connected with the 
discharge of his duty, the reason should be frankly 
stated, both because no such reason is generally known 
or suspected, and because the simple assertion that 
there is such a reason, without stating it, will be uni- 
versally regarded as a mere excuse for turning out a 
Republican to give a Democrat his place. If the rea- 
son when stated should be such as to justify a change, 
nothing more would be said. If, h@wever, it should 
appear to be inadequate, whether it would be regard- 
ed as a mere subterfuge to be denounced or as an 
honest view of a point upon which difference of opin- 
ion is permissible would depend entirely upon the 
critic’s feeling in regard to the sincerity and candor 
of the President. 


THE SITUATION IN NEW YORK. 


THE Republicans have a decided majority in the 
Assembly of New York. But when a proposition was 
recently introduced to require the Sheriff of King’s 
County to keep an account of the receipts and expend- 
itures of his office, in order to bring under some in- 
telligible control the use that is made of the noto- 
riously large receipts of the office, Republicans enough 
were found to vote with the Democrats and to dodge, 
so that with such Republican assistance the bill was 
defeated. This action was taken under the influence 
of the men who control the Republican organization 
in the city of New York, and who exclude some of 
the best Republicans from the primary meetings of 
the party. The election of this year in New York 
will be one of the most important State elections ever 
held, because all the State officers are to be chosen. 


The Legislature is Republican in both branches, and 


the Republican party was defeated at the late general 
election. Under these circumstances, and in view of 
the nature of the Republican secession, it would have 
been good party poliey for the majority of the Legis- 
lature to use its power for beneficent legislation of 
any kind, and emphatically against such schemes as 
those of the jobbers who opposed the bill regulating 
the Sheriff's accounts. 

But after about three months of the session, which 
will not last very much longer, it can not be said that 
the course of the Republican Legislature has greatly 
aided the Republican party. It is not enough to re- 
ply that it has shown a better disposition than the 
Democratic party, because experience has proved that 
the mere bugaboo argument is not powerful enough 
to induce all Republicans to vote only for a party 
name. We ask intelligent Republicans in New York 
everywhere whether the history of the last six years 
does not show that even the great Republican tradi- 
tions and services, and the glorious results of the war, 
and the generally intelligent and progressive spirit of 
Republicans, are not powerful enough to persuade a 
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decisive body of Republicans to vote for any candi- 
date merely because he has the form of a regular Re. 
publican nomination, but, on the contrary, induce 
them, because of those traditions and principles a), 
early spirit of the party, effectively to oppose nomina. 
tions which seem to them unworthy to be supported / 
It is not a practical reply of sensible men to Say 
that such voters are fools and renegades and traitors 
and not Republicans. Let all that, and everything 
of the kind, be granted. But if their votes are indis. 
pensable to Republican success, are hysterics of that 
kind of any use, and consequently are they worthy 
of practical politicians? Sensible politicians, even of 
the professional kind, know very well that, except for 
the large Irish Catholic vote which the Republican 
candidate received in New York, he would have bee), 
overwhelmed in the State. They know also two oth- 
er things: that, large as that vote was, it was not large 
enough to overcome the Independent Republican vote. 
and that, the object of its diversion from the Demv- 
cratic party having failed, it can not all be held ai 
the State election, even by the passage of the Gipps 
bill, or by any other obvious device. Such intelligent 
politicians know also that no ‘“‘monkeying” with 
that particular vote which came to the Republicans 
last November will be agreeable to the sober and sin- 
cere Republican sentiment in the State, or tend to re- 
cover the Independent Republican voters. It is cer- 
tainly for the interest of the Republican party that its 
campaign for the coming important election should 
be directed by common-sense and political sagacity 
rather than by mere party rancor and disappointment. 
If, as the BLAINE organs take great comfort in saying, 
the Independent Republicans, or the Mugwumps, are 
out in the cold, and are ignominiously disowned by 
both parties, still, even out in the cold, they have 
their votes—since disfranchisement is not yet imposed 
as the penalty of not supporting Mr. BLaIngE—and 
votes are excellent things to have at an election. 


ARBOR DAY, 


THE village improvement societies in New England and 
elsewhere are signs of a spirit which is not local, and which 
will have a most beneficent and refining effect. There are 
villages in which, without a society for the purpose, the 
whole population devotes one day in the spring to trim- 
ming the trees and edges of the walks in the street. Gov- 
ernor MARTIN, of Kansas, has just issued an “ Arbor-lay 
Proclamation” appointing April 2 as a day for tree-plant- 
ing, aud asking that it be observed by the schools and by 
the community as a holiday. > 

He says that the custom of appointing such a day now 
prevails in eight States of the Union, and adds that the 
people of Kausas began to plant trees as soon as they be- 
gau to plongh, and that the State which the pioneers found 
treeless and a desert is now enriched with more than twen- 
ty millions of fruit trees and more than two hundred thou- 
sand acres of forest trees, all planted by the people of the 
State. The increasing foliage softens the climate and in- 
creases the rain-fall, and makes the rural home, the church 
and school-ground and the “God’s acre,” constantly more 
beautiful. 

It is a custom which may be wisely adopted in every 
country and suburban community. 


THE FREE PASS BRIBERY, 

A BILL prohibiting railroad companies from issuing free 
passes to officers of the State, members of the Legislature, 
and all other persons except their own officers and em- 
ployés has been defeated in the Connecticut Legislature. 
Senator HAWLEY recently denounced with indignation the 
habit of depreciating public men as tending to discredit the 
national character and to disgrace the government. 

But while there are men like the Senator who dignify 
and adorn public life, there is too much of such free and 
easy official waste of the public money as Senator VAN 
Wyck pointed out in the speech to which Senator HAWLEY 
replied, and the acceptance by legislators of money in tlie 
shape of free passes from companies which constantly de- 
sire legislation is an indecorum wheu it is not, even if un- 
intentionally, taking a bribe. 

The Evening Post very well suggests that the names of 
legislators who, by opposing the bill, vote themselves this 
kind of subsidy should be published as a memento for their 
constituents when they ask a re-election. 


THE PEDESTAL. 


THE committee upon the BARTHOLDI statue pedestal have 
made a strong and final appeal to the people of the State 
and city of New York for the funds to complete the work. 
The people of the republic of France, they say, have giveu 
to the people of the republic of the United States a mighty 
memorial statue. The French committee, composed of il- 
lustrious Frenchmen, many of historic names identified with 
the friendly alliance of the two countries, have designated 
the harbor of New York as a fitting site for the statue. 
Congress has allotted the ground. The pedestal, worthy 
of the statue, has risen to a height of eighty feet, and the 
means of completing it are exhausted. 

Of the whole sum expended—$182,000—more than ninety 
per cent. has been subscribed by citizens of New York and 
its neighborhood, and to them alone can the committee look 
for the means to finish the work. The statue has been form- 
ally accepted by the Minister of the United States '» 
France, and it will be shipped to America in a French 1a- 
tional ship early in May. The committee say, only too tru- 
ly, “If the money is not now forth-coming, the statue must 
return to its donors, to the everlasting disgrace of the Amer- 
ican people, or it must go to some other city, to the ever- 
lasting dishonor of New York.” 

The appeal could not he more cogent. It is undeniable 
that the returu of the statue for such a reason would uot 
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only leave us in a very extraordinary position, but it would 
cover with ridicnle all American protestations of regard 
and gratitude for French aid in the Revolution. It is a 
matter of sentiment, undoubtedly, but what else is patriot- 
ism, or love, or piety? The committee evidently can do no 
more. 


LESSONS OF THE ELECTION OF: 1884. 


THaT the Presidential election of 1884 will prove most 
important in its results no one can doubt. But time alone 
can reveal them clearly. 
ocratic editor from Kentucky, in the January number of 
the North American Review, iu av article entitled “The Re- 
united Union,” sees nothing but good iu the event of the 
election, and closes his article with the words, “The Union 
is itself again.” In the March number of the same review, 
Mr. MuraT HALSTEAD, a Republican editor from Ohio, ap- 
pears with an article called “The Revival of Sectionalism,” 
and announces that “the Uniéy has not been reunited,” 
but that “sectionalism in its worst form has been revived.” 
Perhaps neither of these more or less “ esteemed contempo- 
raries” is exactly right. The Union was tolerably well 
“reunited” before the election of 1884; and precisely how 
the election of Mr. CLEVELAND was a “ revival of sectional- 
ism” is not apparent to the ordinary observer vot 
of that mysterious gift of penetration into the future which 
seems to have been exclusively bestowed on the partisan 
Republican editor. 

There are, however, a few very obvious lessons taught 
by the election of 1884—obvious, but still liable to be over- 
looked. The first and perhaps the most important is that 
party discipline can no longer be relied on to carry a Presi- 
dential election. Men have ceased to regard the support of 
party nominations as a sacred duty. They refuse blindly 
to obey the dictates of party conventions. They will even 
vote for the candidate of the party to which they have al- 
ways been opposed if they believe that the good of the 
country will be thus promoted. In the last election men 
of this mind were numerous enough to turn the scale and 
give the election to Mr. CLEVELAND, who would have been 
defeated bat for the votes of those who believed they could 
best serve their country by voting against their party. 

Of course these voters have been denounced in unmea- 
sured terms by the disappointed politicians who suffered de- 
feat. The “thick-and-thin” Republicans may be divided 
into two classes—({1) those who make or expect to make a 
living by politics; this class includes not only a great 
army of_office-holders and office-seekers, but party editors 
whose bread and butter depends upon party patronage, 
and “ heelers,” who distribute and to a greater or less extent 
share in the corruption fund used to disseminate sound 
political doctrine, mainly in the form of a convenient and 
convertible paper currency; and (2) those who honestly 
believe that no good government can be administered ex- 
cept by the Republican party. 

With the first class it would be idle to argue. They are 
mostly “unclean birds.” They are “true to the flag” of 
party, simply because it “pays.” They are of the class de- 
scribed by Lord Bacon as 


“the corrupter sort of mere politicians that have not their 
thoughts established by learning in the love and apprehension of 
duty, nor ever look abroad into universality, but refer all things to 
themselves, and thrust themselves into the centre of the world as if 
all lines should meet in them and their fortunes; never caring in 
all tempests what becomes of the ship of state, so they may save 
themselves in the cock-boat of their own fortunes.”—De “Aug- 
mentis, Book 1. 


These creatures denounce independents for the same rea- 
son that the silversmiths of Ephesus denounced St. PAuL: 
“This our craft is in danger to be set at naught.” 

To the second class—the sincere believers in the doctrine 
that Republican supremacy is absolutely necessary to the 
welfure, if not to the existence of the country—a few consid- 
erations are suggested. And just here it may be excusable 
to refer these honest partisans to a document which it was 
once thought the duty of every citizen to ponder, digest, 
and heed, but which in these latter days is, it is feared, 
but little read. The Father of his Country, in his farewell 
address to the people whom he loved and by whom he was so 
highly honored, warned them solemnly against the evils of 
party spirit. He says: 


“Let me warn you in the most solemn manner against the 
baneful effects of the spirit of party generally. ...The common 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to make 


it the interest and duty of a wise people to discourage and restrain - 


it. It serves-always to distract the public councils and enfeeble 
the public administration. It agitates the community with ill- 
founded jealousies and false alarms; kindles the animosity of one 
part against another; foments occasionally riot and insurrection. 
....In governments purely elective it is a spirit not to be encour- 
axed. From their natural tendency it is certain there will always 
be enough of that spirit for every salutary purpose, and there 
heing constant danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force 
ut public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it.” 


These words of wisdom are as true now as they were in 
1796. That party spirit which can see no good whatever 
il & party comprising nearly or quite one-half of the voting 
»opulation of the whole country needs to be “mitigated 
and assuaged,” 

_ What are the evils anticipated by disappointed Repub- 
licans from the defeat of Mr. BLAINE? 

That most frequently dwelt upon is apprehended from 
\ hat is characterized as the “solid South.” Mr. BLAINE 
started this idea in his Augusta speech, which can only be 
‘Xxcused on the ground that it was delivered while he was 
laboring under the first disappointment of unexpected de- 
‘vat. It has been taken up by many of the more unscrupu- 
‘018 Republican editors throughout the country. Mr. HaL- 
‘'EAD with loud and lurid eloquence displays it in the 
ges Of the North American Review. Even Mr. Evarts, who 
es his election as Senator partly to his great reputation 
“sa lawyer and statesman, and partly to the fact that he 
“as supposed not to be a “hide-bound” politician, in his 
publie utterances has sometimes joined in this cry of appre- 
cnsion of the “solid South.” 

_ And still this apprehension is utterly baseless and sense- 
‘ess. It comes with ill grace from the party that recon- 
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structed the States formerly in rebellion. Two courses 
were open in regard to the rebellious States when the war 
was ended. They could be kept in subjection as conquer- 
ed territory, or they could be restored to the Union as equal 
and sovereign States. The Republican party, controlling 
the government, wisely and patriotically chose the latter 
alternative. At the same time it conferred the right of 
suffrage on the enfranchised race dwelling therein. This 
was done with many misgivings on the part of many ear- 
nest Republicans who were also friends of the freedmen. 
They apprehended that this ignorant mass of men, accus- 
tomed to slavery and subordination, if enfranchised, would 
naturally and almost inevitably eventually come under the 
influence of their former masters and their descendants; 
that the stronger, more intelligent and energetic race would 
by fair means or foul manage to control the less intelligeut 
and weaker race even in those States where the latter were 
the more numerous. This apprehension has proved well 
founded. Large numbers of the colored men of the South 
in fact vote the Democratic ticket. 

Their numbers have increased the proportional strength 
in Congress and in the Electoral College of the Southern 
States. But how can this be helped? If the Federal gov- 
ernment can prevent it, why has not the Republican party, 
which has been in power all the while, done so? The truth 
is, it could not have been and cau not be prevented. The 
race which is stronger intellectually and physically will al- 
ways exercise more or less control over the weaker, and to 
do this neither violence nor threats of violence are neces- 
sary. In fact, there is no evidence that the election in the 
South was not just as fair and free as in the North. Mr. 
HALSTEAD, in bis article referred to, with most charming in- 
consistency, while charging the South with “ disregarding 
the political rights aud personal wishes of the colored citi- 
zens,”....“in violation of the treaty obligation that closed 
the war,” and saying, “that the emancipated slaves are en- 


franchised only so far as the whites please to permit,” gives 
_ tables to show that the Republican party is gaining in the 


Sonth ; that Tennessee has already, by electing Republican 
railroad commissiovers, to some extent “ broken the crust 
of the solid Sonth,” and is likely soon to be a Republican 
State, and that other Southern States will soon follow her 


. example. 


The cry of the “solid South” is simply a “scare.” It 
has uo more.existence as a real danger to the conutry than 
the once famous Cock Lane Ghost. The Sonthern States 
have precisely the same tights as any other portion of the 
Union of equal population; no more and no less. If there 
was any “treaty obligation” at the close of the war, as’ Mr. 
HAISTEAD seems to suppose, that they were to support the 
Republican ticket, it has not been revealed to any but the 


_Repnblican partisan editors. Mr. BLAINE in his letter of 


acceptance correctly states the attitude of the South as fol- 
lows: “Prejudices have yielded and are yielding, while a 
growing cordiality warms the Southern and the Northern 
heart alike. Can any one doubt that between the sections 
confidence and esteem are to-gay more marked than at any 
period in the sixty years preceding the election of President 
LINCOEN?....The South needs capital and occupation, not 
controversy....Some of the Sonthern States have already 
eutered upon a career of industrial development and pros- 
perity.” Since these words were written (July 15, 1884) 
nothing has occurred to change the feeling between the 
North and South, unless it be the fact that the Southern 
States have voted for Mr. CLEVELAND instead of Mr. BLAENE, 


‘ with New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Indiaua, in- 


stead of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermout, and Ohio. | 

A glance at the figures will show how senseless is the 
pretense that the solid Sonth is now coming to control the 
country. Mr. CLEVELAND’s entire vote was 4,874,118; of 
these he received from the old Slave States 1,718,301, or only 
a little over one-third of his whole vote. The whole vote 
cast for both CLEVELAND and BLAINE in the old slave-hold- 
ing States was 2,980,353; of these Mr. BLaingE had 1,262,052, 
or about 423 per cent. The entire vote cast for both CLEVE- 
LAND aud BLaINE in the old non-slave-holding States was 
6,743,625; of these Mr. CLEVELAND had 3,155,817, or about 
464 per cent. 

Nearly two-thirds of the votes by which CLEVELAND and 


HENDRICKS were elected were cast in States which were | 


never in rebellion, and were non-slave-bolding States; and 
they received nearly one-half of all the votes cast in these 
States, not taking into account those given for BUTLER and 
St. Jonn. And in the South (i.¢., in the former slave-hold- 
ing States), “solid” as it is called, CLEVELAND and HEN- 
pDRICcKS had ouly a little over fifty-seven per cent. of the en- 
tire popular vote cast. Away, then, with this silly talk 
ubout the “revival of sectionalism” by Mr. CLEVELAND’s 
election! The only attempt at such “revival” bas been by 
Mr. BLAINE and the more foolishly zealous of his followers 
since election. But though they can, like Owen Glen- 
dower, “call spirits from the vasty deep,” the spirits will 
not come. They are too deeply buried. Sectivonalism will 
not be revived. 

Still it must be confessed, as stated in the opening of this 
article, that time alone can tell what the ultimate results 
of this election will be. If the new Administration shall 
carry out the principles avowed by Mr. CLEVELAND, and 
which have governed his administration as Governor of the 
State of New York; if his advisers shall prove to be men 
who sympathize with his views upon administrative reform, 
and have the courage, firmness, and capacity requisite to 
put them in practice; if he and they shall appreciate and 
act upon the acknowledged fact that they have been put in 
power, not by any party, but by the people of the whole 
country, and that the government is to be administered in 
the interest of the whole country—the results of the elec- 
tion will prove to be good, and good only. The change in 
the personnel of the government will be of great advantage ; 
in the investigation of past frauds and delinquencies there 
will be no disposition to cover up or palliate, and no motive 
to condemn unjustly. 

The Independent Republicans, whom Mr. HALSTEAD calls 
“fantastic men,” and whose example, he says, none but 
“eranks” will hereafter follow, desire him and others like 
him to give themselves no uneasiness on account of the in- 
dicpendent voters. They are not men who get their living 
by politics. They have no “craft” which is in danger. 
They are prepared, in the exercise of their rights as free- 
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men, to take independent action whenever and wherever it 
may seem necessary. They do not expect partisan edit- 
ors, actual or expectant feeders at the political cribs, or 


bigoted party adherents of any description, to follow their 
example. An old philosopher says that there are three 


ranks among men: some who know good, and are willing to 


teach others — these, he said, are like gods among men; 
others who, though they know not much, yet are willing to 
learn — these, he said, are like men among beasts; and 
some who know not good, and yet despise such as would 
teach them—these he esteemed as beasts among men. No 
accessious to the independent forces are expectéd from the 
third rank, comprising as it does many whose livelihood de- 
pends on the strict preservation of party discipline, and the 
permanence of the spoilssystem. Political reform isto them 
an unmixed evil. Therefore these unfortunates refuse to 
believe in its existence, and are blind to its progress. 
Infeliz qui paves sapit, speruit-que doceri. 
Subserviency to party will-never save the country. The 
hope of Democratic coutinuance in power lies in a wise, 
honest, conservative administration of the government. 
The hope of Republican restoration to power lies in the 
future nomination of candidates whose public and private 
record will be a guarantee that their election will not retard 
the cause of good government. .The hope of the country 
lies iu the determination of its voting population to sup- 
port only those candidates, by whatever party nontinated; 
whose election promises most surely to secure hone:t and 
efficient administration of the offices, in the interest of the 
whole peuple, MATTHEW HALE. 


PERSONAL, 


Tue widow of General Custer has given to the world in her 
new book, Boots and , an exemplification of the-most fasci- 
nating and ideal of biographic methods, and the impression made 
by reading its pages is for the friends of that gallant soldjer—the 
most gallant type of the American cavalryman yet produced— 
similar to that of remembered talks with him by the bivotac fire. 
Mrs. Custsx has laid those friends under a sense of personal obli- 
gation, and during her contemplated trip across the plains to Or- 
egon she will not pass a single hamlet or encampment where the 
praise of Custer will not greet her ears. 

—Captain C. G. LunpBore, whose disquisition on the science of 
yacht-building has just been published by the American Yacht 
Club, was formerly an officer in the United States navy. Many 
years ago he resigned his commission in order to give his time 
and fortune to the systematic study of that science, and the result 
is now visible in a model of a yacht which illustrates some of the 
profoundest and most original nautical principles. 

—Notwithstanding his physical weakness, General Grant has 
insisted upon giving to the jury now investigating the transactions 
of the late firm of Grant & Warp a full exposition of his own re- 
lation to the disastrous failure which involved himself and his sons 
in financial ruin, being determined not to leave this world until he 
has demonstrated the generally accepted fact that his‘owa honor 
is unsullied. 

—Mr. Witt Cartetron has been chosen orator by the literary 


societies of Lewisburg (Pennsylvania) University for their annual — 


meeting in June next, and has accepted the position. His subject 
will be “ The Student Guild.” ) 
—Mr. Franois Turner is to edit TenNyson’s poems 


with brief notes, whose principal object is “to assign to the poems: - 


their original motive, which was in many cases a suggestion frour 
various friends of the poet.” | 


—Mr. E. P. Ror, the novelist, who recently got into monetary 


difficulties by indorsing notes for his brother, expresses a resolu- 
tion not to avail himself of the provisions of any bankrupt act, but 
to set to work to earn the money in question, until the las¢ dollar 
for which his signature made him responsible has been paid. 

—The methods of musical critics in Paris, as represented by 
their course toward Miss Van Zanpr, are as fullows: For some rea- 
son or other—various stories are told—that ‘accomplished singer 
fell under their displeasure. They thereupon charged her in the 
public press with being intoxicated on the stage. 
and fulfilled brilliantly an engagement in Russia. On her) return 
they organized a clique to hiss her, and have been persecuting her 
ever since. Let Miss Van Zanprt, who is an American, come home. 
She will be judged here by her art. 

—Count Maari, the dwarf, who is soon to marry General Tom 
Thumb’s widow, was dining in a restaurant, when a newspaper 


man informed him that his fiancée had spoken of him most com- — 


plimentarily in a printed interview—had, in fact, said that she was 
madly in love with him, and other words of similarly burning im- 
port. The count hung his head, blushed deeply, asked for her 
exact Junguage, and took out a lead-pencil and wrote it down in 
midget letters on the bill of fare, in order, as he said, to shaw ‘it to 
her, and see if she really did feel so. Three days afterward he 
was found again. “I read that to her,” he observed, sadly;*‘ and 
she said she never said anything of the kind.” . 

—lIn a reply to an invitation to a dinner from a hundred or more 
distinguished citizens of this country and Canada, at the close of 
his engagement in this city, Mr. Henry Irvine says: “Such a dis- 
tinction, offered by so remarkable a body of American citizens, far 
exceeds my deserts. This proof of good-will must always be 
most precious, and my only regret—my deep regret—is that I can 
not at some time return to your stage.” | 

—The late Mrs. Barretr Brownina, who in her poems made the 
world the confidant of her love for her son, would*have been proud 
to have foreseen that on his thirty-sixth birthday he had become a 
painter and sculptor of such importance as to justify “a few of 
those members of the Browning Society who venerate the memory 
of his mother” in formally presenting to him a set of her works 
in the different English, American, and German editions, bownd in 
maroon morocco, stamped with his arms, and inclosed in a darved 
oak case. 

—Professor James A. Harrison, of the Washington .an@ 
University, Lexington, Virginia, has recently contributed to Anglia 
(the well-known German Zeitschrift fiir Englische Philologie) an 
elaborate paper on the “‘ Negro English” of the Southern States. 
This is the first attempt made by any scholar to treat the subject 
systematically, And it is astonishing to find how interesting jit be- 


comes in the hands of a trained philologian. After a brief outline _ 


of some of the salient features in negro character which have ex- 
erted the most powerful influence in shaping their dialectical pe- 
culiarities; Professor Harrison presents an extended scientific 
register of the varied phenomena of “ Negro Phonetics,” and fol- 
lows this up with a skeleton grammar of negro language as it ex- 
ists to-day south of the Potomac. To this is finally appended 
“Specimen Negroisms,” which occupy eighteen closely printed 
crown octavo pages, forming a most interesting and diverting col- 
lection, which ought to be simply invaluable to novelists under- 
taking to portray the humors of negro character. The paper is 
altogether very good reading, and could only have been written by 
a trained scholar whose whole life has been spent in the old Slave 
States: 


She left Paris, . 
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ADRIAN  VIDAL* 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


or “ “ pe Mersac,” 
Har,” gro. 


CHAPTER XX. 
P ESTRANGEMENT. 


Henrior's circumstances and domestic arrange- 
ments so far differed from those of most bache- 
lors that he enjoyed the privilege of asking ladies 
to dinner, and availed himself of it pretty freely 
during the season. When he invited our friends 
in Alexandra Gardens to honor him so far one 
evening, they had no excuse for sending him a 
refusal, although one of them would have been 
giad to escape the lecture which he feared was in 
store for him. Clare and Miss Vidal, who had 
not yet seen the interior of Heriot’s abode, felt 
the curiosity natural to their sex to inspect a 
house which owned no mistress—a house, too, 
which was reported to contain artistic treasures 
of every description. 

Their host’s drawing-room proved to be very 
much what they had anticipated; that is to say 
that it was filled with beautiful and valuable ob- 
jects, and that the absence of feminine superin- 
tendence was very perceptible in it. A man may 
‘ hope to fit up a library or a smoking-room with 

fair success, but to make a drawing-room look 
inhabited is a little beyond us. Heriot had not 
_attempted™this feat. With the exception of a 
‘few Oriental rugs, he had added nothing to the 
furniture which he had inherited, and which be- 
longed to the period of gilding and mirrors. The 
pictures, the bronzes, the enamels, and the china 
- which he had collected in the course of his travels 
had been sent home to Brook Street, and unpack- 
ed by his housekeeper, who had arranged them 
without interference on the part of their owner. 
The result would have grieved the soul of an 
westhetic dilettante, but Heriot had something to 
say in justification of it. 

“ You see,” he explained to the two ladies, who 
were busily examining his pretty things, “I feel 
that everybody who enters this room will do me 
the justice to perceive that | am not responsible 
for it, whereas if I tried to lessen its ugliness I 
should probably fall into blunders which you 
couldn't forgive. Lady St. Austell was here the 
other day, and she said,‘ Your drawing-room is 
like yourself—frankly hideous, you know, at the 
first glance, but full of unexpected beauties if vou 
take the trouble to look for them.’ I think that 
was a very pretty compliment. One doesn’t make 
one’s face, but one may flatter one’s self that the 
unexpected beauties are of one’s own creating.” 

Clare thought to herself that Lady St. Austell’s 
own face merited precisely the opposite descrip- 
tion, the beauty of it being apparent to careless 
observers, while its unexpected uglinesses became 
visible upon a closer scrutiny. But she prudent- 
lv refrained from saying this aloud, and Georgina 
laughed, and remarked, “I shall break into your 
house some time when you are away, Mr. Heriot, 
and lay hands upon various trifles which you will 
never mias.” 

“Do,” answered Heriot; “or lay hands upon 
them now, which will be still better. Lady St. 
Austell did. She never comes here without car- 
rying away some memento of her visits. She 
says it will save me the trouble of mentioning 
her in my will.” 

And it was a woman who could make such 
speeches as that, Clare thought, whom men found 
fascinating! Then De Wynt came in, rubbing 
his hands, and the small party was complete. 

“T am sorry that we are a lady short,” Heriot 
said. “Lady St. Austell, who had promised to 
join us, sent about an hour ago to say that she 
couldn't get off another engagement.” 

It is probable that the absence of this fifth 
guest was not deeply deplored by the other four. 
Adrian inwardly returned thanks to Heaven for 
his deliverance from danger, and remarked aloud, 

. “ We shall be ever so much jollier without out- 

siders.” 
. Yet, somehow, the evening was not a very jolly 
one. De Wynt may have enjoyed it, and so, per- 
haps, did Georgina; but the remaining three cer- 
tainly did not. Heriot could not help noticing 
that something was amiss between Adrian and 
Clare, nor could they help being aware that he 
noticed this; so that their joint and several ef- 
forts to behave as thongh al] were well failed lam- 
entably. The presence of De Wynt was a com- 
fort to Adrian, since nothing of a private nature 
could be said before him during the twenty min- 
utes that the three men spent in the dining-room 
after dinner; but be was not to escape the inter- 
view with his friend which he dreaded. For when 
the hour of release came, and when he had put 
the ladies into their carriage, muttering something 
about going down to the club to smoke a cigar, 
Heriot interposed with, “Stay and smoke your 
cigar with me, Adrian; I haven’t seen anything 
of you yet.” To which he could only reply, “ All 
right, old man,” with such show of alacrity as 
was at his command. 

“T hope it is not too late to offer my congrat- 
ulations,” Heriot said, after he had led the way 
into the tomfortable library, of which he made a 
good deal more use than of hia drawing-room. 
“You have become a famous man since you were 
last in this house.” 

“ Hardly that,” answered Vidal, laughing. 

“Oh, you are famous—don’t affect modesty with 
an old friend. And I am told that you write the 
review of fiction in that queer new venture of 
Pilkington’s—if it is his venture. Probably it 
is somebody else’s venture, though ?” 

“Oh, of course. I don’t know who the princi- 

rietors are—Egerto.:, I believe, for one— 
we are all of us interested in it to a small 
extent. What do you. think of its chances?” 
* Begun in Werxcy No. 1468. 
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“As a speculation, do vou mean? I am no 
ju of such matters; but I should think it 
t to pay, if Pilkington can be induced to 
stick toit. I read the literary article in the last 
number, and thought I recognized your touch. 
You were quite right to join the staff of the 
Anglo-Sazon. It is a brilliant one just now, and, 
even if it doesn’t hold together long, you will be 
, all the better for having been connected with it.” 
' Do you think it won't hold together ?” asked 
Vidal, a little anxiously. 

“I know nothing about it except that brilliant 
staffs have a way of splitting up after a time. 
Perhaps this one will be the exception that proves 
the rule. At any rete, you are not dependent 
upon Pilkington and his experiments. Your 
business is the writing of novels, and I am very 
giad to think that you are making a much better 
business of it than seemed likely this time last 

r.”” 

Vidal laughed. “Oh yes; the money is tum- 
bling in. It tumbles out again, though, at a 
deuce of a pace. I can assure you, Heriot; that 
it costs a great deal more than a bachelor might 
suppose to maintain an establishment in a hum- 
ble way on the extreme outskirts of civilized Lon- 
don. I feel that I ought to be laying by for a 
rainy day; but I haven't been able to manage it 
so far.” 

“ Let us hope that there will be no rainy days 
for a long time to come,” said Heriot, cheerfully. 
“ After such a start as you have made, your earn- 
ings ought to increase henceforth rather than 
diminish ; and if there is such a thing as luck, I 
should say that you may safely count yourself a 
lucky man. Up to the present, at all events, you 
have got everything that you have wished for. 
You ought to be about the happiest fellow in 
London.” 

“ Well, perhaps,” answered Vidal, who some- 
how rather resented this imputation. 
things that one has wished for don’t always turn 
out to be all that one’s fancy painted them, 
though.” 

“Do you mean to say that greatness is begin- 
ning to pall upon you already? This is the re- 
sult of too many dinners and too much flattery. 
Never mind, Adrian; whenever you find your pal- 
ate cloyed by an overdose of compliments, come 
to me, and I will administer correctives. 1 can 
pick plenty of holes in 7wo Lovers, let me tell 


ou. 
F Such is the perversity of human nature that 
Adrian no sooner noticed a disposition on his 
friend’s part to shirk the delicate subject that 
we know of than he himself began to wish to 
introduce it. It was not natural to him to keep 
his distresses to himself; moreover, he had some 
hope that Heriot had abstained from condemning 
him out of sheer inability to do so. So he said: 
“TI don’t mean that. I can swallow a fair quan- 
tity of compliments without feeling sick, and I 
don’t get any more than I can manage. But 
sometimes I doubt whether it was wise to take 
up our abode in London. I think, perhaps, we 
should have been happier down in Cornwall, aft- 
erall. That is, I think my wife would have been 
happier.” 

* People who have been born and bred in the 
country naturally long for fresh air after they 
have been several months in a large town,” re- 
marked Heriot. 

“Yes: but that isn’t all. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that Clare hates society, and I like it. Well, 
of course, if one were living on a Cornish moor, 
one would adapt one’s self to circumstances, and 
there would be an end of it; but I can’t live like 
a hermit in London. I don’t think it ought to 
be expected of me that I should.” 

Heriot said nothing at all, which was rather 
provoking, and it was in a somewhat more ag- 
grieved tone that Adrian went on: “I know you 


- understand how things are. It isn’t pleasant to 


be received with black looks after one has talked 
for ten minutes to a woman who is not even 
young or pretty; it isn’t pleasent to be suspected 
and distrusted. I make every allowance for dif- 
ference of temperament and all that; still, it isn’t 
pleasant. And it seems to me that I should be 
quite wrong to give in for the sake of a quiet life. 
You, at all events, will believe that I would glad- 
ly give up many of my own pleasures to please 
Clare. I haven't changed toward her, though in 
some ways she has changed a little toward me. 
But the truth is that she wants what it is impos- 
sible that ghe should have—at any rate, so long 
as we live in London. She really is not reason- 
able. Of course I wouldn't say this to any one 
but you.” 

“Do you know,” observed Heriot, quietly, “I 
think you would do more wisely not to say it even 
to me.” 

“Very well,” answered Adrian, a good deal af- 
fronted; “I won't do it again, then. I 
perhaps you might be able to help me out a lit- 
tle, and you used to be willing enough to do that 
when you were asked ; but no doubt you are quite 
right to snub me. It is bad form to talk about 
one’s wife.” 

“* It won't do, Xdrian,” returned Heriot, langh- 
ing good-humoredly. “I decline to be inveigied 
into the absurd position of a mediator between 
two people whe must understand each other bet- 
ter than I can upderstand either of them. Your 
quarrel—if it can be called a quarrel—seems to 
me perfectly ridiculous. I suppose the quarrels 
of lovers always do seem so to outsiders, and it 
would be easy enough to give you excellent ad- 
vice if one did not know it would be super- 
fiuous. You and Clare can make friends again 
whenever you choose to do so, and I imagine that 
you will choose before you are much older, Any- 
how, I wish you both to remain friends with me, 
and therefore I shall not say anything to either 
of you that I don’t want repeated to the other.” 

This cavalier way of dismissing the subject did 
not impose upon Adrian, who was too familiar 
with Heriot’s faee and voice to be deceived as to 
the anxiety which ‘it was intended to conceal. 


“The . 


But he did not insist upon plainer speaking, and 
only remarked, after keeping @flence for a short 
time, “I'm glad you don’t blame me, at any 
rate. 

“Oh, but I never said that,” returned Heriot. 
“If you want to know what I think of you, I 
haven’t the slightest objection to telling you that 
I consider you an ass. You ought to know bet- 
ter than to require a woman to be 
and you certainly must know that, whatever oth- 
er women may be or do, your wife doesn’t carry 
unreasonableness to the pitch of wishing you to 
renounce all society.” 

This being exactly what Adrian believed that 
Clare did wish, the question of whether he was 
more or less of an ass than Heriot gave him cred- 
it for being seemed to remain open ; but he did not 
care to bring the point forward, nor did he think 
it worth while to mention, as he had intended 
doing for a moment, the alarm that he had been 
caused by Sarah Bowman’s re-appearance. He 
went away soon afterward, admitting to himself 
that Heriot had probably been right in refusing 
to meddle between husband and wife, yet feeling 
a little sore that he had been denied the sym- 
pathy which his friend had never before failed 
to extend to him. 

Sympathy was, in fact, to Adrian Vidal very 
much what an ancient coin was to his father-in- 
law. He could make shift to do without it at a 
pinch, but he could not demy himself the solace 
of it if it was to be had anywhere within reach ; 
and when the customary sources failed him, he 
was fain to seek what he required in Grosven- 
or Square. With Lady St. Austell’s habits, 
opinions, and general conception of life hé had 
no more sympathy than she had with his, but 
there were certain minor points as to which they 
were in complete agreement, and, besides, it was 
pleasant to be smiled upon and made much of. 

“So you are going down to Polruth again,” she 
eaid to him one afternoon. She was sipping a cup 
of tea and was equipped for the Park ; for the hour 
was approaching when she, like most other ladies, 
felt it incumbent upon her to take part in that 
daily parade which they would find so intolerable 
if it were made compulsory. _ Beyond the open 
window behind her were banks of flowers; the 
lowered sun-blinds made the light subdued, and 
in the coolness and fragrance of the room, in the 
ceaseless roll of the carriages outside, even in the 
aspect of the well-dressed, well-preserved woman 
who sat opposite to him, the jewels on her plump 
white hands flashing as she raised her tea-cup, 
Adrian found something that at the same time 
soothed and excited his senses. In truth, the at- 
mosphere of London was as delightful to him as 
the atmosphere of the country is to some other 
people. 

“So you are going down to Polruth again,” she 

ted—“ dear old sleepy Polruth! How will 
you like that ?” 

“T liked it very well last year,’ Adrian an- 
swered. 

“ Ah, last year was—last year. I can under- 
stand that you enjoyed yourself very much then; 
but one ought never to go back to places where 
one has enjoyed one’s self; and to go back with 
the partner of one’s former joys—after havin 
actually married her too!—” Lady St. Austel 
shook her head gravely. “I should think it 
would be dreadfully depressing,” she remarked, 

tl 


Adrian had reasons for thinking that it very 
possibly might be; but he did not feel inclined 
to state them, or to claim Lady St. Austell’s sym- 
pathy with regard to this particular matter. 
“Shall you be in Cornwall in the course of the 
summer ?” he asked; and, feeling that her pre- 
sence in the vicinity of Polruth would be far 
from an unqualified boon, he was rather glad to 
hear her reply: “Not this year,I believe. We 
are to go to Scotland rather earlier than usual, 
and after that we shall have to be in Hertford- 
shire until the hunting begins. That is the 
worst of having so many housés. One is obliged 
to live in them more or less, and the consequence 
is that one really lives nowhere, and can never 
lay one’s hand upon anything that one wants.” 

“I don’t think I should object to eighty thou- 
sand a year, all the same,” remarked Vidal. “Or 
is it a hundred thousand ?” 

“TI don’t know what it is,” answered Lady St. 
Austell. “Of course one would a great deal 
rather be rich than r; but the provoking 
thing about money is that it seems as if it ought 
to give you everything, and yet, after a certain 
point, it only gives you the tame things as your 
neighbors have, but on a rather larger scale. I 
can quite enter into the feelings of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s sick king in Bokhara, who had wealth and 
fame and all the rest of it, but could not even 
save a beggar from being stoned to death. What 
is the use of being such a magnificent person if 
one can’t do what one wants or have what one 


wants 
“What is the especial thing that you want?” 
Vidal inquired. 


Lady St. Austell sighed plaintively. “ Ah, so 
many things !—and ali of them especial things, 
too! But it’s no use thinking aboutthem. One 
thing I want, which ought not to be impossible. 
I want you to come and stay with us in Scotland. 
Are you fond of shooting? If you are, you will 
be able to amuse yourself all day: and then per- 

you will take pity upon me, and amuse me 
a little in the evening.” | 

“ Thanks ; it’s very kind of you—” began Vidal, 
hesitatingly. 

“ Now I know what you are going to say,” in- 
terrupted Lady St. Austell: “your wife won’t 
let you leave her. Well, she can come too, if 


she likes. I am sure I shall be delighted to see 


her. So will Lord St. Austell,” she added, with 
a little titter, of which the significance escaped 
her hearer. 
“You are extremely kind,” said Adrian again. 
* And are more than extremely foolish,” 
retorted j Bt. Austell, who was not fond of 
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being thwarted. “Why do allow yourse 
be so cruelly hen-pecked ?” 

“It isn’t exactly that,” Adrian said. 

“Oh, but I assdre you it is exactly that, and 
vou won't find it a bit the less inconvenient for 
being called by another name. Really, I have no 
patience with women like Mrs. Vidal! I don’t 
say it to annoy you, you know, but it is a fact 
that I have taken some trouble to be polite to 
her, and have had nothing but rudeness in re. 
turn. As far as I am concerned, she is perfect- 
ly welcome to be rude; only I do most sincerely 
pity you. Without vanity, I may say for myself 
that I am rather more good-natured most 
people ; and if she goes on like thi, she will very 
soon deprive you of all your friends. I should 
like to have her here for five minutes to tell her 
what I think of her.” 

Adrian opened his mouth, but whether he was 
going to undertake his wife's defense or to apol- 
ogize for her ingratitude will never be known, 
for he had not yet got out a word when the door 
was thrown open and “ Mrs. and Miss Vidal” were 
announced. 

It was certainly a piece of rather bad luck 
that Clare should have selected this afternoon of 
all others for paying the call which she owed aft- 
er Lady St. Austell’s garden party, and it was 
also bad luck that Georgina, who wanted to see 
the inside of the house, should have persuaded 
her to come in, instead of leaving cards at the 
door. The moment of her entrance was an awk- 
ward one for everybody. Even Lady St. Austell 
was a little thrown off her balance by this epeedy 
fulfillment of the wish that she had just uttered, 
and felt no inclination to take advantage of the 
opportunity thus afforded her for speaking home 
truths ; while Adrian, who had jumped up from 
his chair, stood smiling foolishly, and looking .a 
great deal more conscious of having been caught 
than so seasoned a man of the world had any 
business to do. 

Clare, as a general thing, had far less self-com- 
mand than either of the other two; but she now 
remained perfectly composed, surprising her hus- 
band, and compelling the respect of a lady who 
respected but few things. She staid for about 
ten minutes, making conversation, somewhat atiff- 
ly, but without apparent effort, and exchanging 
cold civilities with Lady St. Austell, who had of 
course shaken off her momentary embarrassment, 
but who probably judged the occasion inoppor- 
tune for renewing that invitation to Scotland 
which Adrian had already declined on his wife's 
behalf. To him Clare did not address a word 
until she rose to go, when she turned to him and 
asked, “ Are you coming with us?” That ques- 
tion admitted of but one reply; so Adrian pre- 
sently found himself descending the staircase be- 
hind his wife and sister, looking—and knowing 
that he looked—extremely like a school-boy who 
has been pounced upon by his master when out 
of bounds, and is being led back for punishment. 

He was not in an observant frame of mind, 
otherwise he might possibly have noticed a red 
baize door, giving access to the back stairs, which 
was cautiously opened an inch or two as he passed. 
Behind that door might have been seen the ex- 
ultant countenance of Miss Susan Bowman, who 
was rubbing her hands softly, and who laughed 
aloud when the three visitors had disappeared. 
This was indeed atreat! Susan required nobody 
to tell her that the meeting between Mr. Vidal 
and his wife had been unpremeditated on both 
sides, and having noticed the expression of their 
respective countenances as they passed her post 
of observation, she had little difficulty in pictur- 
ing to herself the sort of interview which would 
be likely to take place between them on their re- 
turn home. 

‘Oh, my dear friend and benefactor,” she mur- 
mured, “ what an evening you are going to have! 
I shouldn't wonder if you had been telling a few 
little innocent lies of late about the number of 
times you have been to see her ladyship, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if you had to confess the lot ‘of 
them. Tears? Bless you, yes! you'll get plenty 
of them; and you're not partial to tears, you 
know. You'll have to make some promises too, 
and then you'll break them, and then you'll be 
found out again; and so it will go on till you 
wish you were dead. That wife of yours has 
got a nice soft pretty face of her own, but there 
was a look upon it just now which makes me 8us- 

that she can scratch as well as purr—and 
she'll let you find it out to-night, unless I’m very 
much mistaken.” 

But Susan was mistaken, as it happened ; and 
although Mrs. Vidal did indeed find it necessary 
to request a private interview with her husband 
that evening, Lady St. Austell’s name was not 
mentioned in the course of it, and it was she, not 
he, who found ita painfalone. 

When Clare followed Adrian into his study, 
after the rest of the household had retired to bed, 
and began, “ Adrian, I have something to speak 
to you about,” he groaned in spirit, fearing the 
worst ; and nothing could have exceeded his relief 
when it turned out that all she had to say was 
that she was at the end of her resources, and that 
the household expenditure could no longer by any 
possibility be kept within the limits assigned to 
it some months before. He did not in the least 
realize what it cost her to make this avowal; he 
was far from imagining that, in order to av 
making it sooner, she had deprived herself of év- 
ery personal luxury that could be with, 
and that to her somewhat disordered fancy it ap- 
peared as though by admitting her failure to ac- 
complish her duty as a housewife she were i 
some sort condoning the offenses which be, on his 
side, had committed against ler. : 

“Why didn’t you tell me this before?” he 


asked, nnlocking the drawer of his writing-table 


and taking out all the loose cash that he bad-by 
him. “Of course an extra person being in_ the 
house rmoust make a oan 


difference, and one 
one’s friends for nothing. We'll-have.& supple 
mentary vote now, and increase the estimates for 
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the future. What shall we putit at? Half as 
much again? All right; and if that isn’t enough, 
you must let me know. I can always make up a 
deficit by a little extra work.” 

This was certainly a liberal way of doing things, 
for Adrian’s coffers were by no means overflow- 
ing, and he thought that his wife would at least 
reward him with a few words of thanks. But 
she did nothing of the kind. She only gathered 
up the money, remarking, “T am sorry to have 
been such a bad manager,” and moved toward 
the door, 

Adrian let her go. It seemed to him that she 
made an almost imperceptible halt upon the 
threshold, as if she thought he might be going to 
call her back, and, indeed, he was more than half 
inclined to do so. But he resisted the weakness, 
What would be the good, he thought, of entering 
upon explanations which would certainly not be 
held satisfactory, and listening to reproaches of 
which he could not admit the justice? Time 
and of scene would do their work, he 
hoped; and it was better to trust to such old- 
established remedies than to the doubtful one of 
a scene, followed. by a possible treaty of peace. 


— 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A CRUEL CALUMNY. 


Heriot was a poor sleeper at the hest of times; 
and when anything occurred to disturb or per- 
plex him after ten o’clock in the evening his 
chances of rest before daybreak were small in- 
deed. The brief conversation which he had held 
with Adrian upon the subject of the latter’s do- 
mestic troubles had worried him a good deal 
more than he had chosen to show; and when he 
had read a book in bed until his head ached, 
without inducing the faintest sensation of drowsi- 
ness, he blew out his candle, and resigned him- 
self to the fact that he was going to have a night 
of it. This being by no means his first experi- 
ence of the kind, he did not count up to ten 
thousand, or try to see an endless flock of sheep 
leaping over a stile, or adopt any other of the 
futile remedies by means of which some people, 
similarly circumstanced, are wont to goad them- 
selves to the verge of insanity, but lay patiently 
on the flat of his back, like a sensible man, and 
reflected. 

And this, among other things, was what he 
said to himself: “It’s rather a hard case when a 
man can do nothing for his two best friends, ¢x- 
cept hold his tengue. Here are these silly people 
drifting apart, thinking evil of one another, and 
doing all they know to build up a wall between 
themselves which may gradually reach such a 
height that they will never see each other again 
—and all about nothing! Half a dozen words 
would set the whole stupid misunderstanding 
straight; only it isn’t by me that they can be 
spoken! .I was right to shut Adrian up; he has 
a strong case, and it wouldn’t do to argue it with 
him. As for Clare, she has next to no case at 
all, so that argument with her would be even 
more hopeless. The best thing that could hap- 
pen to them would be to have a downright quar- 
rel; but I'm afraid it won’t come to that, and if 
I interfere they will both quarrel with me, as sure 
as this is a world of fools. Evidently there’s no- 
thing for it but to stand on the brink and watch 
them sinking or swimming, as the case may be.” 

But such a philosophical course of action was 
hardly within the compass of one whose héart 
was softer than his head, and Heriot felt that 
there was a hope—a rather forlorn one, it was 
true, still a hope—that he might to some extent 
benefit, by means of speech, those whom he de- 
sired to serve. No one knew better than he did 
that the real source of their trouble lay in total 
dissimilatity of character, and that if it had not 
appeared in this direction, it would assuredly have 


done so, sooner or later, in that; but just as there . 


are certain latent maladies which can only be ar- 
rested when they manifest themselves in a spe- 
cific form, so it seemed possible that something 
might be done for this estranged couple by re- 
moving what was at all events the ostensible 
cause of their disa nt. Of course it was 
not certain that such a removal could be effect- 
ed; but Lady St Austell, like many other selfish 
people, was extremely good-natured, and if it were 
represented to her that she was bringing a vast 
amount of unhappiness upon others, with very lit- 
tle prospect of counterbalancing advantage. to 


herself, she would be quite as likely as: not to. 


giye Adrian his congé, and appoint some more 
suitable young man to take his place. 

So Heriot thought he would make the attempt. 
ay se: of illness, which was the penalty that 
he invariably paid for fidgeting himself overmuch 
a any matter, prevented him from giving ef- 


his ‘resolution for some days; but as soon 
as he was able to go out again he betook himself 


to Grosvenor Square, and arrived there, as it 
chanced, just after Adrian and Clare had escaped 
from the eomfortless visit of ceremony described 
in the last chapter. Lady St. Austell’s carriage 
was at the door; but after Heriot had been kept 
waiting a few minutes he was told that she would 


receive him, she: interrupted his apologies by 


declaring that-she would much rather talk to him 
than go out for-a drive. 

“IT am only-thankfal that you didn’t come in 
five minutes ago,” she said. “If you had, I 
Should certainly have burst out laughing, and 
then I don’t know what would have happened. 
I do wish- people wouldn’t have such foolish 
wives.” 

“Whose: husband have you been qualifying to 
match his wife in that respect ?” asked Heriot. 

“Oh, nobody's. If that poor Mrs. Vidal only 
knew what a perfectly harmless, and, indeed, im- 
proving, thing. platonic affection is, I am sure she 
would be ier woman.” 

“ Not a doubt of it; but we must have patience 
with the dullness of hnmanity, and forgive those 
who are not yet educated up to our 
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So it is Mrs, Vidal who has been behaving fool- 
ishly ?” 

“I can’t quite say that. No; she behaved 
wonderfully well, considering. She was very 
freezing, but she was not rude. I imagine, 
though, that she doesn’t allow her husband even 
to pay calls without her, for I never saw any one 
look so utterly dumfoundered as he did when she 
was announced. Oddly enough, we had just been 
talking about her, and as I was telling him in a 
friendly way how idiotic it was of him to let 
himself be ridden over rough-shod by her, in she 
walked, accompanied by that grenadier of a wo- 
man who, I am told, scampers about the Cannibal 
Islands without any clothes on during the greater 
part of the year.” 

“Really, I think there must have been a trifling 
exaggeration about that report,” said Heriot. 

‘Perhaps so; it doesn’t much signify. She 
was quite clothed to-day, and I presume she was 
in her right mind; though why she should have 
planted herself before me, with her hands on her 
knees, and stared at me as if I were some new 
kind of savage, I don’t know.” 

“‘Open-mouthed admiration,” said Heriot. “It 
couldn’t have been anything else, you know.” 

“ Well, whatever it was, it was. rather embar- 
rassing. And I think these good people might 
understand that I am not so desperately eager to 
cultivate them, after all. Mr. Vidal is all very 
well, and I am always delighted to see him, but I 
don’t know whether I was quite right in trying 
to take up his wife. I only did it out of pure 
benevolence, and I certainly never expected her 
to put on airs with me. It és just a little bit im- 
pertinent. Don’t you think so yourself?” 


“Oh, I shouldn’t submit to it for a single mo- - 


ment,” answered Heriot; “I can’t think why you 
do. These Vidals evidently don’t know their 
proper place, and ought to be put back into it 
without delay. The next time he comes, you had 
better give him to understand as much, and then 
he won’t come any more.” 

Lady St. Austell sniffed meditatively at her 
gold-mounted bottle of smelling-salts. “ H-m-m! 
But you sée, I should miss him, poor fellow! He 
really is very nice.” 

“You don’t sayso! Has he actually suceeed- 
ed in touching your heart, in spite of the inferior- 
ity of rank to which you are so alive?” 

“Oh, that was you! J never said anything 
about their inferiority. No, I don’t know that 
he has exactly touched my heart, as you call it, 
yet; but I fancy that if we saw more of each 
other we might perhaps arrive at—an under- 
standing. But it is never any use to talk about 
things of this kind with you, because you have 
no more feeling than a stock or a stone.” 

“You will allow that I am capable of friend- 
ship, however,” Heriot began. 

But he was prevented from explaining what 
bearing this alleged capacity of his had upon the 
matter under discussion by the entrance of no 
less a person than Lord St. Austell himself. That 
Lord St. Austell shoulf enter his wife’s drawing- 
room before dinner was quite an event. He very 
seldom acted in that way without some special 
reason, and the moment that Lady St. Austell, 
who stood considerably in awe of him, saw the 
grin upon his features, she felt sure that he had 
come to torment her—as indeed he had. 

“TI trust I am not indiscreet,” said he, peering 
into the semi-darkness which had now fallen upon 
the room. “Qh, it’s only Mr. Heriot; I thought 
perhaps it might be somebody else. Mr. Heriot 
don’t count, does he? He is something like me, 
out of the running. Ah, well! we shall all three 
be laid on the shelf soon—very soon.” 

“ You don’t generally behave as if you consid- 
ered yourself shelved,” retorted Lady St. Austell, 
out of whom innuendoes of this description never 
failed to get a rise. “It is a pity you didn’t 
come in a little earlier. You would have seen 
that pretty Mrs. Vidal whom you admire so 
much.” 

“Then I’m very sorry I didn’t come in a little 
earlier,” responded his lordship. “I admire Mrs. 
Vidal immensely—almost as much as you admire 
her husband. But then I am so careful; I keep 
my admiration within bounds; I wouldn’t com- 
promise a lady for the world. Whereas you, I 
am afraid, really did rather compromise a lady— 
yourself, I mean—at Richmond the other day. 
Did I tell you what the Grand-Duchess of Saxe- 
Tugendheim said about you? She asked me 
whether what she had heard was true, and that 
you were very emancipirt. I wonder what she 
could have meant! Perhaps Mr. Heriot, who has 
been so much abroad, can enlighten us. I an- 
swered her Serene Highness that I really didn’t 
know, but that I thought, if you had ever been 
afflicted in that way, you must have outgrown it. 
At what age does a woman generally cease to be 
emancipirt, Mr. Heriot ?” 

Heriot, who did not like Lord St. Austell, took 
no notice of the question; but Lady St. Austell, 
as her husband was very well aware, had a great 
dread of being looked upon coldly by high per- 
sonages, and showed signs of uneasiness. “ Some 
wretch must have been saying horrid things about 
me!” she exclaimed, “I can’t think what you 
mean by my having compromised myself that 
day. I was particularly careful to do nothing of 
the kind.” 

“Tt seemed to me that you were,” agreed her 
tormentor. “ Didn’t you break down a little to- 
ward the end of the day, though? It struck me 
that you became rather conspicuously invisible, 
and that your friend the author followed suit— 
all except his boots; I saw his boots.” 

“But that was after the Grand-Duchess had 
left.” 

“So it was, and of course that made a differ- 
ence. Still,the wretches who tell tales remained. 
You can’t escape the eyes of these malevolent 
gossips, even when you are out of sight; and the 
mischief of it is that they laugh at you. One 
doesn’t mind being accused of wickedness, and 
one can stand being called emancipirt—especially 


if one doesn’t know what it means. But to be 
sniggered at by Tom, Dick, and Harry is not plea- 
sant. I really almost think I should throw the 
author over, if I were you.” 

That ironical tone always alarmed Lady St. 
Austell. “Do you wish me to drop Mr. Vidal »” 
she asked, quite humbly. | 

“IT? Ohdearno! Praydon’t mind me. No- 
thing delights me more than to see you amused 
and making the most of vour time ; and, as I was 
saying just now, we can none of us hope to remain 
young much longer. All I would venture to sug- 
gest to you, in your own interest, is that you should 
not take up with newspaper men. They’re not tobe 
trusted. Now here,” continued Lord St. Austell, 
producing with evident relish the new number of 
the Anglo-Sazon—“ here is a paper for which I 
believe your friend Mr. Vidal is partly responsible, 
and just see what he has the impudence to say 
about you.” 

Lady St. Austell took the paper and read the 
following paragraph, which formed one of a se- 
ries of items headed “ Social Scraps” : 


“The evergreen wife of a well-known and high- 
ly respected sporting peer was made the subject: 
of some rather severe strictures by one of the 
roval guests whom she had the honor of enter- 
taining not long since. ‘ On devrait savoir vieil- 
lir, and other audible remarks to the like effect, 
can not have been very agreeable hearing for a 
lady who is popularly credited with having solved 
the problem of making the clock stand still.” 


“Tt isn’t meant for me,” gasped poor Lady St. 
Austell ; “it’s meant for Lady Glastonbury.” 

But her lord shook his head and grinned more 
than ever. He had come in for the express pur- 
pose of showing his wife this cruel paragraph, 
and the effect of it upon her was all that he had 
hoped it would be. “I fear,” said he, “ that there 
can’t be any doubt as to who is meant. Lady 
Glastonbury, you know, is a widow, and the refer- 
ence to myself is unmistakable. ‘A well-known. 
sporting peer’—I am certainly that ; and I believe 
I may add that I am also highly respected. You, 
apparently, are not. You're only ‘ evergreen,’ and 
some uncertainty seems to be felt as to the ap- 
propriateness of even that epithet. Too bad, 
upon my word, the way newspapers are conduct- 
ed nowadays! I should have thought Mr. Pilk- 
ington would have been above publishing sueh 
scurrility ; but nothing is sacred to a newspaper 
man. You have warmed a Vidal in your bosom 
(figuratively speaking), and he has rewarded you 
after the usual fashion of those reptiles. Well, 
I must be going now. Don’t let this distress 
you. Jl n'y @ que la vérité qui blesse, you know, 
— of course these insinuations are palpably 
alse.” 

And with that parting shot Lord St. Austell 
decamped gleefully. 


(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tne disposition of himself made by the Thalia 
Theatre Ghost during his horrible recital to Ham- 
let in the person of Herr Sonnenthal was new to 
New York play-goers, and at another time would 
hardly have escaped the comment of a critical 
and fearless gallery. At the time in question the 
Ghost, having allured Hamlet “to a more re- 


moved ground,” bestowed himself behind a stage 


tree of such ill construction that it really should 
have been labelled in order 
to be easily understood, 
and told the story of his 
taking off through a hole 
which had been cut in this 
highly artificial piece of 
arborescence expressly for 
the occasion. Nothing of 
the Ghost was to be seen. 
The full glare of a calcium 
was thrown upon the hole, 
and the Ghost’s address 
was made to seem the 
plaintive and harrowing 
recital of a brilliantly jllu- 
minated orifice. That the 
Ghost fulfilled fis pur- 
poses without bringing 
down hilarious and scorn- 
ful comment upon himself 
is testimony to the absorb- 
ing nature of the impres- 
sions which Herr Sonnen- 
thal provoked. 


The Bowdoin Orient is- 
sued twelve hundred cop- 
ies of its Longfellow num- 


4, 


: 
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The abbreviations in the 
following paragraph from 
the Princetonian impart to 
it a certain quick, not to 
say flippant, movement: 
“ Pres. McCosh challenged 
Pres. Eliot to a debate on 
the religious departure at 
Harvard. Pres. Eliot has 
up to this date declined to N 
accept the challenge.” 

The observatory dome 
at the University of Mich- 
igan will weigh ten tons, 


and be more than forty-five 


feet in diameter. It will be 
the largest in the world. 


Several young men who 
attended a materializa- 
tion séance in St. Louis 
found opportunity secretly 
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to place a number of dranghtsmen’s tacks, points 
up, on the floor in front of the cabinet. A spirit, 
materialized in due time, stepped out of the cap- 
inet in the darkness, screamed, and ran into the 
hall. “Its feet were studded with tacks,” says a 
St. Louis newspaper. “It was in the hespital for 
a week, and its next appearance was in a small 
and distant town—Chicago.” 


The Amherst Student offers a prize of five dol- 
lars for the best original poem. 


A sketch club, with a, membership of twenty, 
has been formed at Princeton. | 
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There is a great trade in Manchester cotton 
sheeting in China. The Chinese make their flags — 
of it. They buy it in the white, and color it them- 
selves. Their flags are about the size of ordinary 
bed blankets. Some are done in solid colors, but 
the favorite flag bears five or six stripes of red, 
white, and blue. The Chinese are fond of flags, 
and a camp is made gorgeous by these expansive 
cotton banners, one of which flies from the top 
of nearly every tent. 


The Harvard Crimson objects to the shore uni- 
form of the boat crew as an unnecessary expense, 
“The crews of ten or a dozen years ago,” it says, 
‘did not find it nevessary to have shore hniforms 
bought for them. There was no talk of their 

it de corps being less because they could not — 
have coats all made of the same piece of goods, 
or of their not being comfortable in their own 
summer suits.” 


The Oxford boat crew averages 1744 pounds, 
and the Cambridge crew 171% pounds. 


There are 190 college papers in the United - 
States, and none in Germany. 


To a pork-butcher’s shop in the Rue des Mar. 
tyrs, according to the Paris Morning News, came 
a little street musician with his violin under his 
arm, who bought a knuckle of ham worth three 
francs; but when he came to pay he had no 
money. He said he had forgotten it; hig mother- 
wanted the ham immediately for luncheon, and he 
asked the shop-keeper to let him have the ham, 
and to keep the violin as a pledge that he would 
run home and bring back the three francs as fast 
as his legs would carry him. To this the shop- 
keeper assented ; the fiddle was put on a shelf, 
and the boy trotted away. Shortly afterward a 
gentleman of distinguished appearance alighted 
from a Jandau in front of the butcher’s door, and 
entering the shop, bought forty francs’ worth of 
paté de foie gras. As he was about to go out he 
espied the violin, asked to see it, remarked that 
it was a fine instrument, and offered one thousand 
francs for it. The astonished shop-keeper ex- 
plained that it was not his to sell, but promised 
to obtain it if possible, and send it to the gentle- 
man, who left the address of “Lord Russell, 
Grand Hotel.”’ Soon after the departure of the 

ntleman the boy returned with the three francs. 

e was extremely loath to part with the fiddle, - 
which had been his father’s, but after he had run 
home again to obtain the consent of his mother, 
it was sold for seven hundred francs to the shop- 
keeper, who, dressing himself in his best, and go- 
ing in a cab to the Grand Hotel, learned that no - 
such person as “ Lord Russell” was sojourning 
there. 
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“LITTLE LORD A.” 


Percy CuaLwers was born in the South, where 
grow too rapidly for their strength. At 


soul was to be found in intense sufferi 
Fairfax was a village nestled at the ofa 


year 
commodated one or two invalids. Percy’s aunt, 
Miss Chalmers, had a morbid horror of illness, 


her rooms. 

One morning a little negro came grinning to 
the parlor, every tooth in his head visible. 

“ Mornin’, Miss May. A gen’)’man gim mea quar- 
ter to brung you dis note. Is you glad?” Miss 
Chalmers smiled. “Well, I don’t know, Dan, 
that I’m glad; perhaps I ought tobe. My notes 
from gentlemen are few and far between. Any 
news, Dan ?”’ 

“Mammy done had another baby lest night, 
an’ I cert’nly am tired nursin’. I wisht you'd take 
me an’ let me stay here. I'd pick every weed 
fum de guyardin, ef ’twa’n’t no bigger dan a fly.” 

This last speech was lost on Miss Chalmers, 
whose brow had clouded as she read the note. 
It ran: 


“ Dear Miss Cuatuers,— You have lived so long 
away from your father’s family that doubtless you 
have forgotten the existence of your cousins. I 
am Leighton, at your service. What I wish todo 
is to bring the full force of my kinship to bear, 
and persuadé you to take me in. I looked at 
your curtained windows with longing eyes from 
the dreary hotel this morning. I am not really 
ill, suffering, so the medicos say, from nervous 
prostration: All I wish to do is to sit in the sun. 
Do take a homeless wanderer in, and oblige your 
friend and cousin, L. CnaLuens.” 


There was a positive wrinkle between Miss 
Chalmers’s eyes. “ This is really too bad. Wait, 
Dan, until I give you an answer.” 

“De gen’l’man say he gwine to come fur de 
answer hissef. Kin I stay an’ pick de weeds ?” 

“Yes, you can stay. Why are you always so 
pleased to be here, Dan ?” 

“ Well, Miss May, when I gits th’ough my work 
Miss Percy tells me de fines’ stories what any nig- 
ger ever heard.” 

Just then a rap was audible on the front door, 
and as Dan went to the dining-room, a tall, hand- 
some man entered the door. He advanced 
ly to Miss Chalmers. - “Cousin Mary, I am so 
glad to see you again! The last time we met 
was at the Old Point,in Virginia. Do you re- 
member what a happy summer we spent there, 
and what a bad boy I used to be” 

“I remember what a winning boy you 
and how Tom never refused you anything.” 

“And you are said to be like father, so, of 
course, I am coming here. What a restful, old- 
fashioned house !”’ 

“Aunt Mary,” called a sweet voice, “I have 
come home to lunch.” 

Percy stood in the doorway; a blush flushed 
her face when she saw the keen eyes of a stran- 
ger regarding her, and she made a little back- 
ward step. But Miss Chalmers had put out a de- 
taining hand. “This is your cousin, Leighton 
Chalmers, Percy.” 

The girl was born with a natural composure, 
and she came forward and put out her hand, 
which her cousin lifted to his lips. She was six- 
teen. Next month ended school: -With the first 
of June the invalid felt sufficiently recovered to 
wonder what he should do for amusement. He 
was a man of wide cultivation. His father had 
died when he was nineteen, leaving him a for- 
tune, and he had gone abroad. In Paris he was 
known as the beautiful American. His figure 
was superb, with the slenderness and suppleness 
of a greyhound. His head looked like a Greek 
god come to life again; there was a proud curve 
to the beautiful lipe, and a bright joyousness in 
the magnetic gray eyes that made him friends 
even before they heard his voice. And that was, 
after all, his chiefest charm. It was not an Amer- 
ican voice; it had come to him through a Span- 
ish mother. In it the strength of the North and 
the sweetness of the South were combined. Its 
tones were legion: it caressed, it persuaded, it 
beseeched, or thundered at will. Nosnake charm- 
ing a dove was more successful than this man in 
his sieges with women ; he stormed citadels that 


_ had stood like frozen ice through the fastest Lon- 


don seasons, and they feil. 
Finally, his time came. The society 


her sister, Mrs. Deseré.” That afternoon Leigh- 


ton Chalmers stopped to have a cup of English 


tea at Mrs. Deseré’s and was conquered. dy 


Audley was twenty-four, and looked sixteen. Her 
face had the happy unconsciousness of a woman 
who has never experienced any deep feeling. Her 
eyes were the purest, most intense blue, and her 
hair dim yellow ; it framed a soft background for 
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the wondrous eyes, and enhanced their brilliancy 
by its subdued color. She wore a brown gown 
and a bunch of blush-roses that were the 
color of her cheeks. Her hands were not small, 
and there was a charming decision in the way she 
held her tea-cup, that the athletic young Amer- 
ican noticed. “No weakness there,” he said, in 
spite of the delicate complexion and fair hair. 
Presently the nurse brought in Lady Audiey’s 
child. She was not pretty, and although her mo- 
ther kissed her kindly, this astute young man re- 
marked to himself, “ Maternity is not the strong- 
est instinct with my lady.” 

Lord Anglesey Audiey was one of the most 

men in the peereae, small and homely, 
with red hair, and il ‘clothes; he was 
known as one of the “ best fellows in the world” 
—a man of enormous wealth, his purse and heart 
were open to every unfortunate that be met. All 
the artists in London called him“ A.” A pas- 
sionate lover of music, he was almost a manager 
himself, and when an artist was in Venice he sought 
“A” borrowed money, wept on his bosom, and 
went away comforted. His little rei head was 
seen at every “first night,” and his usually quiet 
voice was heard crying Brava! bravi! half-way 
across the theatre. Women loved him too; they 
were never in love with him, but they 
intuitively his goodness of heart, and felt that he 
was simply a full-grown, unprotected infant, not at 
all fitted to take care of himself. The large con- 
tralto with a body as big as her voice, when she 
left for Italy laden with every article that could 
be made of gold and turquoise, “ compliments of 
Lord A.,” almost smothered him in her caresses, 
called him Non potro mai dimenticarmi di voi 
la vostra imagine 2 ita azul meo cu- 
ore, although her jealous Turk of a husband stood 
by. With his many friends, and his avowed Bo- 
hemian tastes, London had been astonished when, 
six years before, the morning papers announced his 
coming marriage with the beautiful Migs Paxton. 
The wedding took place in June, and although the 
club men had said, “ She can not be in love with 
little A, you know,” she looked a very happy 
bride; her face was not pale, and there were no 
traces of tears. And when her veil caught on a 
tack as they were leaving the church, and her 
husband stooped and unfastened the lace, she 
gave him a sweet and confidential smile. In 
short, as the months and years went by, and do- 
mestic peace reigned in the Andley mansion, the 
gossips were much disappointed. Lord A. was 
constantly seen at the opera, and Lady Audley’s 
blonde head was ever by his side. 

This was the attitude of husband and wife 
when Leighton Chalmers appeared on the scene. 
It took many patient moves before my little lady 
was interested. No brilliant intellect was hers; 
mentally and physically she was thoroughly com- 
monplace and healthy. Her life was pleasant, 
her husband kind and unselfish, her child good- 
tempered and obedient. There was no sympa- 
appeal, for weeks Leighton despaired, al- 
though his infatuation took him back to Lon- 
don in quest of Lady Audley. Fate—a most 
unkind one for both — fitally — his 
hands. They were taking a ride, 
when her horse took fright and made a sudden 
lurch, throwing her against a wall. He was by 
her side in a moment, but she was unconscious ; 
he lifted her in his arms, showering passionate 
kisses on her full lips—kisses such as Lord A., 
in his gentle soul, had never dreamed of giving 
her. She awoke to life with his breath upon her 
face and his tender voice calling her his angel, his 
sweet, his love, and straightway a new feeling took 
payee of her; she feebly put him aside, but 

recovered breath came in quick pants. Alas 
for Lord A.! They rode home in silence, and 
when his burning hand held hers a moment at 
parting, and he said, “ I must see you to-morrow,” 
she could not resist. 

She saw him the next day, and the next. He 
implored her to fly with him, but she pleaded the 
future of her child and her affection for her hus- 
band; she begged him to go away; she might 
better have appealed to a storm-king. She grew 
pale and thin with the struggle; her beautiful 
eyes had purple rings about them, and the steady 
hands often trembled. The leader of the orches- 
tra of her Majesty's Opera was dying with con- 
sumption, and Lord A. was much away from 
home, directing chorus reheargals, and staying 
with his poor friend. His headwas full of mu- 
sic, and he was composing an opera himself. He 
hummed tunes at dinner, and rushed back and 
forth to the piano, striking chords like a mad- 
man. He noticed that his wife was looking thin, 
and ordered horseback rides. “The open air, 
Nell, is what you need,” and he would wave his 
hand as she started, and rush back 4 the piano, 
the violin, or whatever was nearest at hand. One 
day he opened a drawer in her private desk, 
thinking to find there a harp string, when an open 
letter faced him in Leighton’s handwriting. It 
commenced : 


“My own.” It urged his wife’s flying with 
him. It _ of his love in the most unmeasured 
terms: “ You are my soul, my conscig¢uge, m 

The harp string had fallen from his hand, and 
he was still sitting, his kind face drawn and white, 
when Lady Andiey returned from her ride. Ex- 
citement had given her cheeks their loat fresh- 
nese, and the dark blue habit heightened her 
blonde beauty ; she might have passed for Helen 
of Troy. When she saw the open letter she gave 
a ery, but gathered hefself up at.once; she had 


been living so long in-a lurid -atmosphere that 


she was prepared for anything. She came quite 


near him, with her stony hand pressed close st 


jose again 
her beating heart. “ What will you do?” she 
said 


“T don’t know, sweetheart,” he replied, weari- 
ly. “Let me think.” 

A great sob came in her throat. “Oh, I have 
bad wicked and bad thoughts ; I have been tempt- 


ed, sorely tempted, but T am your Nell still. I 
have done nothing wrong.” 

“Thank God for that!” he answered. “ But, 
oh, my child, I think you have broken my heart.” 

She was crying now the bitterest tears of her 
life. If he had been , or threatened, she 
could have borne it, but she was unprepared for 
the old, gentle, protecting love. He put his hand 
on her bowed head, and weit on in a monotonous, 
anguished voice : 

“I left you too mach alone, and seemed to 
belong so entirely to me that I did not keep the 
wolves at bay as I should have done.” 

“Ob,” she said,‘ what can I do to show my 

tance?” 

“We will not talk of that now,” he added, in 
a sterner tone. “What is Mr. Chalmers’s ad- 


“ Brooke Street,” she said. 
the bell, dispatched note. 

think fe best 06 have thie settled 
at once. I will see Mr. Chalmers, and speak to 
him. You can be present if you like at the in- 
terview.” 

“I will be present,” she answered, impulsively. 
A great fear possessetl her at these men coming 


together. 

Leighton Chalmers was feeling hopeful and 
contented when the ominous lines reached him. 
He was so handsome, so brilliant, and had been 
so much flattered, that he had become that most 
dangerous thing, “ a law unto himself.” He want- 
ed Lady Audley; he loved her passionately and 
tenderly, and he must possess her. To-day she 
had almost consented to cross the ocean with 
him. He closed his eyes in delight at the picture 
he drew. 

“A note and an answer, sir,” roused him from 
his reverie. It was from Lord Audley. 


“To Le Chalmers : 
“ Sin,—Will you meet me at my house at once, 
and oblige ? AUDLEY. 


“Tell the messenger that I will accompany 
him.” 

When he entered the drawing-room Lady Aud- 
ley was still in her riding-habit, the rose he had 
plucked for her bosom lying crushed at her feet. 
Lord Audley turned upon him a face of scorn 
and loathing. “ Be seated,” he said, in a harsh 
voice. “ Mr. Chalmers, I return to you this let- 
ter, which will be followed by others to-morrow. 
If this affair had gone any further, I should 
have shot you like a dog. Ag it stands now, I 
love my wife too much to expose her name to 
calumny, no matter how strong the inclination to 
bring you to summary justice; and, besides, I 
blame myself somewhat. I am a poor homely 
fellow, and must work harder for the love of my 
friends than a man like yourséif, I am vain 

to believe, after all,” he added, sadly, 
“that I can make Nell happier than you could 
have done, even if you had met her fitst. Our 
acquaintance is ended, sir. I bid you good-night.” 
He left the room. 

Those two were alone. It was a little thing, 
but they both recognized the nobleness of the act. 
He had said all he could to protect her, and now 
she must protect herse/f. His rival kuew that 
when he attacked this man’s honor death would 
follow. He could take his choice, death and a 
day's happiness with this superb creature, or life 
alone. y stood facing each other for a mio- 
ment, but each was thinking of the sublime self- 
abnegation which they bad witnessed, and both 
felt small and humble. She was the first to 
speak. “ Will you go away?” 

“I—I don’t | Oh, God, how I have loved 


you 

“ Don’t,” she said, and pointed npstairs ; “my 
child is there. I heard my +rasband kneel by 
-her little bed; he is praying for her mother.” 

He took his hat, and never attempted to touch 
her, but was gone out of her life forever. 

This event gave color and shape to the future 
of Leighton Chalmers. He tutned from women 


‘ except for amusement, and devoted himself to 


journalism ; he was a brilliant writer, with a gen- 
uine talent for historical sketches. A New York 
daily brought him back to America, and he soon 
found himself a greater lion than in Paris. He 
was invited to dine, to lunch, to breakfast, to 
balls and fandangoes of every description ; final- 
ly, constant work, with a great deal of dissipation 
sandwiched between, brought him to a sudden 
halt. He wanted rest; therefore he took it. One 
of his theories, which he carried into practice, 
was that what he wanted was necessary. He 
said, “I will go away out of sight and sound of a 
newspaper, and exist until I am well again.” 

He had told no one of his determination, and 
his present experiment was indeed an Arcadian 
existence. When Percy decided to study French 
under his tuition, the mischief began. The long 
summers of the South make girls into women, 
who would still be rolling hoops among the snow- 
clad hills of New England. It was his voice that 
first touched ber heart. Her ear was as sensitive 
to harmony and variation as the ear of a first 
violin. How the poor silly child drank in the 
music of those varied tones! What faith she 
had in him! What admiration! What adora- 
tion! Worldly as he was, there were times when 
she almost’ touched: him, making him believe in 
himeelf. 

But he ‘belonged to the world; he could not 
take this awkward country child to New York 


-among his critical scqraintances; and he was 


lusty and vigorous again, and must go. But even 
he had anticipated no such intensity of feeling 
on her part. He thought it best not to tell her 
until the morning of his departure. The child 
fainted dead away, and lay a limp, inert mass for 
many moments. When she recovered he was 
gone. Qh, the long days and bitter, wakeful 
nights, when every hour, every moment, and ev- 


hostile Warm Spring Apaches, 
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ery word was gone over time abd time agaiy | 
Despite the learned treatises, and the healthful 
ness of the country, Miss Chalmers caught cold 
that winter, lingered until spring, and then died, 
Her only sister lived in London, and thither Per. 
cy went to make her future home. Mrs. Camp. 
= +“ was all fire and energy, did not at first 
now how to interest this listless girl 
day pale, gi but 


pathetic mezzo-sopra 
and whispered to Lord Audiey that he should 
hear the bird before she left her nest. | 
Lord Audley’s beautiful wife was dead, and it 
was hard to interest him in anything at this timé. 
But one wistful look from those brown eyes that 
still carried a trace of her heart’s deep hurt 
conquered him. Four happy years passed for 
both. She sang in drawing-rooms and concerts 
and he was either her accompanist or her loudest 
applauder. She was no longer awkward and sa|- 
low, but a beautiful young woman, rosy and 
plump, and almost as great an enthusiast as Lord 
Audley. She had been brought up in a school 
where truth and goodness and modesty count be- 
yond all else. So it was quite natural that years 
of intimate acquaintance made her heart gravitate 
toward Anglesey Audley. And when he asked 
her to become his wife she was a very happy wo- 
man, and loved him most truly and devotedly. 
About the time of their engagement and before 
it was made public, business called him to Wales. 
The next evening Percy Chalmers at a mu- 
sicale, She was dressed in green tulle covered 
with water-lilies and dew-drops, her hair was a 
mass of glittering gold, and her bright eyés 
showed that she had found happiness and con- 
tentment. It was Leighton Chalmers’s first ap- 
im in several years. He sought 
out this wonderful creature, and straightway sur- 
rendered his heart. ‘ 


He never dreamed of her not free. For 
weeks his life was a blissful dream; he made all 
his plans for a domestic future; he bought odd 
bits of bric-d-brac and wonderful pictures; he 
looked confidentially at little houses; he already 
talked in the club like a Benedick. At last the 
time came to settle his fate, not to test it. Percy 
loved him four years ago; of course she loved 
him now. He found her alone in her aunt’s cozy 
boudoir. A letter lay in her lap; her brown eyes 


‘ were filled with a sweet and tender light. She 


looked at him and smiled, holding out ber band. 
He bent his head and kissed it. 

“T am so glad to find you alone, darling,” he 
said. “I love you.” 

The tone was both masterful and playful. She 
turned quite white, and leoked surprised. 


Fe Leighton, I—I am engaged to be mar- 
and strident. “To 


“ With all my heart.” 
Besstz Pascua Waicer. 


A NEW CAVALRY DRILL. 


In this issue of the Weexty we present an il- 
lastration of a drill of portions of the Sixth Cav- 
alry in the uninviting region around Fort Bayard, 
New Mexico. Its novel and interesting feature 
is that the men are engaged in firing over their 
horses, which lie flat on the ground. The high 
degree of training to which the animals must 
have been brought in order to docilely assume 
and maintain these positions is obvious. 

The battalion which has been practiced in this 
exercise is the one commanded by Major A. K. 
ARNOLD, and consists of Troops C,G, L, and M 
of the Sixth Cavalry, commanded respectively by 
Captains Mappen, Tupper, Overton, and Rarrer- 
ty. The four troops have each furnished from 
their stables about twenty-five horses trained to 
lie still while their riders fire over them, and 
many of the animals go down at once on being 
touched on the left leg. We have then a total 
of about a hundred horses in the battalion thor- 
oughly broken to this novel exercise, and it is 
worth noting that this result is the work of only 
about three months, with two days in the week 
(Saturday and Sunday) excluded from drills, as 
well as the bad-weather days. It must be remem- 
bered, also, that the horses employed are not the 
best attainable for this sort of work. The mounts 
in our service are of two kinds—the American 
horses, generally used east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, and the Mexican bronchos, west of them. 
Major ARNoup’s horses are all California bron- 
chos, mostly aged at that, and while they are well 
suited to the rugged and arid soil of New Mexico, 
he believes that for the purposes of this particu- 
lar drill young American horses would be better. 

It may be suggested that the low hills at which 
the troops are aiming in our illustration do not 
return the fire, whereas were they alive with 
as used to 
infest this region under Vicroria and other 
chiefs, the horses might be decidedly more rest- 
less. But it is unquestionably a gain when our 
cavalry horses add to their more iliar quali- 
ties the one of dropping close to the earth at 4 
word or a ap nts to lie low while ba 
rages over If the fire moan 
from the saddle, horses as well.as men offer a 
greater target than when lying down. If they 
deploy, dismounted like infantry, with the horses 
led in the rear, the animals may still be-under 
fire, awd the men less protected. it 
deducts from the fighting line a percentage of 
the force for leading the animals, whereas in the. 
drill we illustrate every man may be using his 
carbine; and each derives confidence from hav- 
ing his horse with him—at once his living para- 
pet and his charger to remount for advance or 
retreat. 


It has been f also, that, apart from the — 
question of its employment in battle, 


brown eyes and hair the color of her yellow skin. 
Her teachers despaired of her, she was so indiffer- 
ent to her lessons, and this indifference was particu- 

| larly aggravating, for her composition showed a 
bright and, what is more remarkeble in women, gnor Cam was sent for and en H 
an analytical mind. Occasionally she threw off a 
this dreaminess, and stood at the head of her 
class. Then the old faraway expression would 
come back in the clear eyes, and she accomplish- 
ed nothing for weeks. A clever elocutiou teach- 
er said of her that “she was an Undine — she 

| lacked a soul.” Poor unconscious child! her 
purple mountain. Ali at once it me popu 
for invalids. Learned treatises stated why the 
climate was uniform, the days sunny, and the 
nights free from dampness. A few consump- 
tives came, and were benefited—chiefly because 
the houses were full of cracks, and the sweet 
fresh air rushed in, healing the poor hot-house 
and although her house was the most comfort- 

able in town, she resisted all applications to let 
| whom ?” 
“Lord Audley.” 
“ And do you love him ?” 
| 
gnnounced that “Lady Mary Audley and her 
are spending the winter in Paris with 
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this new drill has excellent results in causing 
cavalrymen to make the acquaintance of their 
steeds. With our service, where there is a con- 
stant and very large influx of recruits, and where, 
also, the mounted arm plays the chief role, it is 
a great improvement to rapidly convert a distant 
and formal association of the riders and their 
horses into the confidence of familiar, sloulder- 
to-shoulder comradeship. “I feel enthusiastic,” 
writes Major ArNovp, “on the progress made, and 
must say that the effect upon the men has been 
to increase their efficiency as cavalry a hundred- 
fold since I inaugurated the experiment.” And 
again, in an account given to.Army Head-quarters 
at Washington, he notes that the men thus train- 
ed “have become courageous and confident in 
handling and riding their horses, thus increasing 
their proficiency as cavalrymen beyond expecta- 
tion. Horses which were considered dangerous 
formerly now are gentle. When down they allow 
the men to climb over them, creep between their 
legs, and fondle them as if they were their great- 
est friends.” Years ago, when, with the Hythe 
Musketry School and the competitions on Wim- 
bledon Common, rifle practice became a mania 
among the British Volunteers, and thence spread 
to our country, one great result achieved was to 
introduce the infantryman to the weapon he car- 
ried, and to change his former reverential respect 
for it into a feeling of friendly familiarity. So 
the cavalry.recruit. improves fastest after his 
horse beeomes the perfectly controllable instru- 
ment for his work. 

The new cavalry practice at Fort Bayard will 
not claim a universal field of usefulness in actual 
- campaigning,.yet its value may be as undeniable 
as the. evblutions of cavalry proper in sabre 
charges, or, the more customary mancuvres of 
mounted infantry: This novel drill also seems to 
fall incwith-the enlargement of military training 
now sought in most countries. From various 
causes there is gr@ater need everywhere of intel- 
ligent, self-reliant, individual action on the part 
of the soldier than in the days of machine-like 
masses of The Soudan war has present- 
ed a series of hand-to-hand struggles, in spite 
of the expected efficiency of long-range arms of 
precision for keeping the enemy at a distance, 
while the horsemanship, the surprising agility, 
and the novel warlike devices of the Mahdi’s 
troops have frequently effective. Every 
new method. and exercise which may increase in- 
dividual efficiency in battle is to be encouraged. 
Cavalry in some European countries are exercised 
in whatever can bring rider and horse into per- 
fect familiarity,and harmony. Polo, contests at 
jamping ditches-and fences, in which the 
men, in old clothing and little of it, try to drag 
each other from the saddle, are among the amuse- 
ments resorted to. The Russians have paid much 
attention in the last two years to forced cavalry 
rmearches from St. Petersburg to Novgorod, to 
Pskov, and other points, by picked and trained 
flying columns, so as to determine what can be 
relied on in the way of speed and of continuous 
effort by men and horses. 

It may not be generally known that the propor- 
tion of cavalry to infantry is ter with us than 
in any European country. ratio, in fact, is 
nearly three times as great as that of (fermany or 
France, and more than four times as great as that 
of Italy or England. One reason for this unusual 
preponderance of our cavalry arm is, no doubt, 
that on the Western frontiers the enemy to be 
met is a mounted one. The Indian is a born 
horseman, and with his tough pony, his excellent 
marksmanship on horseback, and the capability 
of both rider.and steed for going long distances 
on little food, he must be opposed by quickly 
moving troops. The relief from Indian hostili- 
ties with the gradual civilization of the red man 
will not destroy the relative importance of caval- 
ry, since the great merit of rapidly transporting 
a fighting force to the scene of action will always 
belong to this arm. . Indeed, one of the present 
military aims is to.form a great cavalry school, 
rendezvous, and training ground for perfecting 
our mounted service, at Fort Riley. Should this 
be done, the new Fort Bayard drill may be taken 
up and developed there on a large scale. 


THE “AMERICA’S” CUP. 


Onck more the “ America’s Cup” has been 
challenged bya British yacht, and this time with 
very much more chance of success than in any 
previous challenge, for the reason that the boat 
which is. coming is,one tried and proven as the 
best in the British fleets, while, having no one- 
masted vessel large enough to match against her, 
the New York Yacht Club has to build a yacht, 
and will have scant time to obtain her correct 
form by experiment. 

An added advantage which the challenger has 
an this occasion is that he’ proposes two match- 
es, sending over two yachts, the cutters Genesta 
and Galatea, and if this proposition be accepted, 
it will give the challenger two chances to the 
club’s one ; that is, the New York club must win 
two matches to retain the cup, while the chal- 
lenger has but to win one out of two to capture 

Whether the challenger will be given this ad- 
vantage is not yet determined, but the feeling at 
the club meeting, when the cable copy of the chal- 
lenge was read, was decidedly in favor of giving 
it to him. a 

to the provided 
to assent to the race with. the » provided 
her owner will-stipulate, in-the event of her win- 
ning the match, to waive the six months’ notice— 
as clab. proposes ‘in his favor to do—and at 
once accept challenge for the cap. This will 
make matters equal, and each party must win 
two races to the. prize. Whether or not 


possess the. 

Lieutenant Hewy,:the.owner of the Galatea, will 
assent to this; has net:vet been learned. 

The onty.club action thus far taken has been 

the appointment -of a committee to take into 
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consideration the challenges on behalf of the 
cutters Genesta and Galatea. The latter chal- 
lenge was referred to the committee, mainly in 
consequence of a speech by Mr. 
L. Scnvuy.er, the only survivor of the party who 
took the America to England and won the chal- 
lenge cup. Mr. Scnvyier besought the club not 
to stand upon technicalities, but to waive the six 
months’ notice to which it is entitled on the sec- 
ond challenge, and give the Galatea her race, if 
the club is fortunate enough to beat the Genesta. 

Another chance which the challenger has of 
winning is that the system of measurement for 
time allowance which some two years ago was 

by the New York Yacht Club is very 
favorable to the British cutter as against the 
American sloop. The former system of bulk 
measurement was an extremely fair one, and had 
been so proven on several occasions when at the 
annual regatta all the starters of either rig 
competed without reference to size for the Ben- 
wetr challenge cup. On each occasion the dif- 
ference in corrected time between the largest and 
the smallest vessel has been exceedingly small— 
the best proof in the world of the correctness of 
any system of measurement for time allowance, 
of which the object is to place all the starters as 
nearly as possible on an equality. With the in- 
troduction of the British cutter model came'a dif- 
ference of type, and to this difference, it was 
thought by the advocates of this type, the old 
rule would not apply fairiy. 

The present rule is accordingly based upon 
water-line length and sail area, and bears very 
hardly upon the broad and shallow centre-board 
sloop. The sloop, obtaining her power from her 
great beam, requires an enormous sail-spread to 
drive her to her maximum of speed, and this, by 
the rule, she is taxed for. The cutter, on account 
of her leanness, can not carry so large a spread 
of canvas, and her taxation from this source is 
therefore lighter. Clearly stated, length is thie 
most potent factor of speed ; and given two boats 
of the same water-line length, instead of sailing 
even, the sloop, by this rule, has to pay for all ex- 
cess of canvas which she spreads over the cutter. 

The challenger has all along been spoken of, 
and not the challengers, and for this reason, that 
really but one man challenges. Although each 
yacht has an owner, neither of these is the real 
challenger. Mr. Beavon Wess is a celebrated 
designer of cutters, and both the Genesta and the 
Galatea are from his design, and he is the only 

rson thus far who has communicated with the 
New York Club. 

As soon as it became known that a boat 
must be built to race with the Genesta, plans 
of all descriptions poured in upon the club, 
some of them of the most extraordinary char- 
acter. The designers of these did not appear to 
realize that the object to be aimed at was not so 
much to keep the cup as it was fairly to test the 
question as to which was the faster vessel, the 
ordinary racing cutter of Great Britain or the 
ordinary racing centre-board sloop of America. 
Anything outside of this, and-in the nature of a 
mere racing machine, was not to be thought of 
for a moment. 

The four largest sloops of the club, or, at any 
rate, the most speedy, are perhaps the equals of 
any cutter of their lengths; but it was felt that 
under the present system of measurement they 
would have little chance of winning, matched 
against a boat some twenty feet longer than they, 
and that to race with any prospect of succees the 
club must have a boat of about the same water- 
line length as the Genesta, and with a consider- 
able overhang. She must also be a boat of but 
moderate beam, so as not to require too much in 
the way of suil-power. 

The two most successful designers of yachts 
at the present time have been Mr. A. Cary Situ, 
who has made the drawings for the sloops Mis- 
chief, Madcap, Hexper, and Rover, the schooners 
Intrepid, Norna, Fortuna, and others; and Mr. 
Puitie Ectsworta, who has designed the schoon- 
ers Montauk, Grayling, and Comet, the sloops 
Fanita, Elephant, Penguin, Kangaroo, and many 
others. 

It has been determined that Commodore Ben- 
NETT’s boat is to be from the Surrn model. She is 
to be of iron, and is being built by the Harian & 
Houtiineswortn Company, at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, under the immediate supervision gf Mr. 
Surru, and it is hoped that some one or more of 
the wealthy gentlemen of the club will have a 
boat built from the ELtsworts plan. 

Mr. ELtswortn has made two designs. One 
of them is 86 feet on the water-line, 23 feet beam, 
and 10 feet deep; the other is 82 feet water-line, 
23 feet beam, and 11 feet deep. The accompany- 
ing cut is very nearly an exact representation of 
the midship section of this latter boat. 


The Surrn model has less beam, and is not as 
deep; it .is 85 feet water-line, 22 feet 5 inches 
beam, and 7 feet 9 inches draught. In order to 
show how extreme is the contrast between this 


boat and the Genesta, the exact midship sections | 


of each of them are given together in the follow- 


ing cut. 


The Galatea, as has been stated, is not yet 
launched, and the lines have not been obtain- 
able, but the following exhibits the lines of two 
representative British boats, the section of the 
Jullanar being, it is said, very like that of the 
Galatea. 


The Genesta came out last season, and was very 
successful, so that she may fairly be called the 
best racing cutter in British waters. Her dimen- 
sions are: length on load water-iine, 81 feet; 
beam, 15 feet; depth, moulded (that is, with out- 
side lead ballast), 11.75. 

Besides the two American models above men- 
tioned, Messrs. Lawiry & Son, of Boston, have 
begun the'‘eonstruction of a centre-board sloop 
from a model by Messrs. Burcess Brotrners. She 
is to be 98 feet over all, 80 feet water-line, 23 
feet beam, 9 feet deep, and 8 feet draught. With 
board down, she will draw 18 f-et. ‘She is, it is 
reported, to be owned by Mr. Caries J. Patne, 
owner of the schooner Halcyon. In addition to 
these, General Burixr, who at present owns the 
America, the original winner of the cup, proposes 
to put her in as a competitor either in her present 
rig as a schooner or altered toa sloop. She will 
without doubt be here for the trial races, which 
will be very interesting, as, in addition to the new 
yachts, the old boats Fanny, Gracie, and Mischief 
will compete for the honor of being selected as 
the champion. 

The history of the America’s Cup has been so 
often told that a detailed account is unnecessary. 
It was first won by the schooner America, at the 
regatta of the Roval Yacht Squadron at Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, August 22,1851. The course was 
around the island, and the race was open to yachts 
of all nations, without regard to difference of ton- 
nage, and she beat eight cutters and seven schoon- 
ers. The result was a revolution in British ideas 
of model and canvas. Before the advent of the 
America it had been thought necessary to have 
the bows full in order to sail in the rough waters 
of the channels, and the fine, easy lines of the 
American schooner were something never known 
in yacht modelling. The prevailing idea as to 
canvas was that it must be loose and flowing in 
order to obtain its maximum power, while in this 
country the idea was to make the sails sit as flat 
as possible. 

The cup became the absolute property of the 
owners of the America,who were Messrs. J. C. 
Srevens, Eowin A. Srevins, Hamitton 
J. Bexrxman Finizy, and Grorer L. Scuvyuer. 
They held it until July 8, 1857, when they placed 
it in trust with the New York Yacht Club as a 

| international challenge cup. , 

The club held it unchallenged until 1870, the 
British yachtsmen meanwhile constantly improv- 
ing the models and rig of their vessels. Mr. 
James Asnsury came first for it in the schooner 
Cambria, and sailed for it one tace, over the New 
York Yacht Club course, against a large fleet, 
among which was the America—the original win- 
ner of the cup, which was then owned by the 
United States government. The race was won by 
the centre-board schooner Magic. 

Next year Mr. Asusury challenged again with 
the schooner Livonia, a new vessel built on pur- 


_ pose for the race. Meanwhile a question as to the 
meaning of the word “ match” having arisen, Mr. - 


Scnvrixr, to whom it was referred, said the do- 
‘nors of the cup intended the contest for the cup 
‘t) bea race between two boats only, and accord- 


‘ingly only one vessel at a time sailed against the 


. She was given a series of seven races, 
-half outside. . Five of them were sailed, she win- 
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ning but one, and that by the Co/umbia, against 
which she sailed, breaking her steering gear. 

The next challenge. was from the Canadian 
schooner Countess of Dufferin, and the races were 
sailed August 11 and 12, 1876, the scliooner Jfa- 
deleine beating her with all ease. 

The last challenge was by the Canadian sloop 
Atalanta, and the races were aailed November 8 
aud 10, 1881, the Mischief, which sailed against 
the Canadian, having practically a sail over alone. 
Hitherto the club has had things its own way, but 
in the contests now to ensue it will for the first 
time meet an equal, and, whichever side wins, the 
contest is certain to be a very close one. ° 


TROUTING AT THE SOUTH SIDE 
CLUB. 


Who the first discoverer of trout on Long Isl- 
and was has not been handed down to posterity, 
it is not on the records, and therefore it is safe | 
to assert that it must have been a Swxpscor. 
From early in this century the names Sxzorcor 
and trout have been synonymous. Over fifty years 
ago, when Long Island first experienced the visita- 
tion of New York anglers, they found the country 
to the eastward of Hempstead mainly oceupied bv 
SaEDEcors and trout, and while the fish have put 
in no claim to have found’the Snxpecors, there is 
proof at hand that old Lire Snepecor kept his 
weather eye continually on the trout in the pond 
near his homestead. There wasmo railroad in 
those days to land the angler at the door of his 
preserve, nor were the fifty miles of road between 
South Ferry and Lirr Sygpecor’s, just beyond Is- 
lip, speedily traversed, but when the anglers wheel- 
ed round the old chestnut mile-post—which ven- 
erable land-mark, crowned by creeping vines, still 
remains, and signifies the primitive survey of the 
island’s main roadway—-the tired fishermen knew 
they had reached a cozy haven of rest, where 
good living and admirable sport awaited them. 
Liry Snepecor’s house was but a small one 
story building by the side of an old mill-pond. 
Part of the old mill still remains. To the’ 
mill-lume in the spring monster , trout, fresh 
from sumptuous shrimp dinners in the salty bay, 
would resort to sup on the minute erustacea 
found at the base of the old mill among the wa- 
ter-cresses which coquetted with the narrow cur- 
rent. Trout-preserving was unknown at that 
time, and the fish were in ichthyic ignorance 
of what chopped liver meant. But the sands of 
time have brought about many changes. Old 
Lure Sxepecor and others of his line have long 
since been gathered to their fathers, The old 
mill-wheel has crumbled away and floated piece- 
meal to the sea, and the public can no longer 
whip the waters of this great natural home of tlie 
trout as of yore. 

The old Syepecor farm is now the property. of 
the South Side Sportsman’s Club, and Syxpecor’s 
house is but the small parlor in the east wing 
of the now large and rambling edifice. Tlie 
club is some quarter of a century old. Ori- 
ginally a small organization, it has grown to con- 
trol a limited membership of one hundred gentle- 
men, all more or less prominent in sporting and 
social circles. The farm, which formerly con- 
sisted of less than two hundred acres, has been 
increased so that the club to-day enjoys a terri- 
tory of 2300 acres, . Adjoining «he club’s prop- 
erty are the estates of several wealthy’members. 
Mr. GrorGe LoriLLarp owns 1100 acres (includ- 
ing the old Marrianp farm), Mr. W. K. Vanper- 
BILT 700 acres, and Mr. C. R. Roperts 1400 acres ; 
in all 5500 acres. All these lands are most strict- 
ly preserved. To the east of the club-house is the 
main pond; it is only fished from boats. The 
trout are large and very vigorous, and afford ex- 
cellent play. The landing on this pond is pret- 
tily illustrated in an accompanying sketch. 

The property of the club is admirably adapted 
for both a fish and game preserve. The land is 
covered by a growth of scrub oak, pine, white 
birch, and maple, and in the season wild fowl, 
woodcock, ruffed grouse, and quail are quite 
plentiful. It is the fish department, however, 
whict has added so much to the latter-day glory 
of the club which is by far the most successful 
fish-cultural organization in America. Under the 
admirable management of Mr. Rotanp Repsmonp, 
the club’s present president, not only have the 
ponds and streams been kept well supplied with 
fish, but the club has been enabled during Mr. 
RepMonp’s régime to market annually nearly 
#5000,worth of fish. Abouta mile te the north- 
east of the club-house on East Brook “ the Nur- 
sery” and hatching houses are located. In the 
main hatchery, which is a building about forty 
feet in length by fifteen feet in width, the fish 
are propagated. Of late years attention has not 
only been paid to the culture of the conmmon brook 
trout, but to that of the Kennebee salmon, land- 
locked salmon, and California trout. The club’s~ 
success in rearing the last-named fish has been 
unprecedented. In its new home the - Pacific 
sloper has been found to attain an unusually large 
size, and as a fish of sport to compare favorably 
with the native trout. Below the hatehing house 
the East Brook winds its way to the bay, while 
by its side for some distance are the tanks in 
which the various sizes of fish are matured, when 
the fish are taken to the preserve on the Connecti- 
quot River which is ‘the feeder of the main pond. 
This preserve is called “The Serees,” and is a 
model in its way of the modern system of pre- 
serving by means of a series of independent sluice- 
way boxes. From this point for over half a mile 
down-stream there is a splendid streteh of wading 
and fishing in the Connectiquot. Bait-fishing is 
prohibited generally, but allowed in the stream 
south of the new road bridge and m the East 
Pond and stream below it. Altogether the South 
Side Club and its well-stocked waters make it the 
most charming spot for the lovers pf sport to 
pass a pleasant and retired holiday from busi- 
ness. 
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ROBERT M. MoLANE, MINISTER TO FRANCE. 
BY Benvann, Pace 222.) 
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EDWARD J. PHELPS, MINISTER TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
Puoroeraruev ny Pacu Brotures, New Yoru.—{See Pace 222.) 


HENRY R. JACKSON, MINISTER TO MEXICO. 
sy O. P. Havens, Savannau.—[Sxee Page 222.) 


GEORGE H. PENDLETON, MINISTER TO GERMANY. 


Puorveraruep spy C. M. Bert, Pace 222.) 
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MALCOLM HAY, FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL 


By C. M. Bert, Pace 222.) 


SAMUEL 8. COX, MINISTER TO TURKEY. 
Puorocrarurp sy C. M. Bert, Wasnineton.—(See Pace 222.) 
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A GREAT MUSIC HALL 
BURNED. 

A perectivr burner caused the drop curtain of 
the Buffalo Music Hall to take fire on the 25th 
of March, as a stage hand was lighting a gas jet, 
and in’ a few minutes the noble building was a 
furnace of flames. The McOavuLt opera troupe, 
of this city, were dressing for a performance, and 

- escaped with the utmost difficulty, leaving behind 
almost their entire wardrobe. The structure was 
finished in 1888, at a cost of $175,000, and had 
a seating capacity of more than 5000. The late 
Dr. Damrnoscu, who conducted the great National 

-Suengerfest there in 1882, said that the Buffalo 
Music Hall had acoustic properties of an unusual 
order, and was better adapted to the demands of 
such « festival than any other building he had 
seen in the United States. 


NEW BUREAU OFFICERS. 


Henry Lewis Mucprow, the new Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, is a native of Mississippi, 

a lawyer, and an ex-soldier of the war, where his 
no was that of Colonel of Cavalry. For several 
terms he has been a member of Congress, and re- 
cently he was chairman of the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims, and member of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

A. J. Sparks, of Illinois, the new Com- 
missioner of the General Land-Office, is a native 
of Indiana, and a lawyer. He has been a State 
Senator, and for six years a member of Con- 
gress, where he served on the Military Committee 
and on the Committee on Expenditures in the 
War Department. 

Jouwx D. C. the new Commissioner of 
Indian’ Affairs, is a native of Tennessee, a lawyer, 
and an ex-Confederate soldier. He served in the 
Senate of bis State, and for several terms in Con- 
gress, and hes teen in 
Tennessee. 

James D. Porrer, the new Assistant Secretary 
of State, is a native of Tennessee, and the Presi- 
dent of the Nashville, Cha , and St. Louis 
Railroad. He was elected Governor of his State 
in-1875 and 1877, and has long been a warm per- 
sonal friend of Secretary Bayarp. 

Ma.cotm Hay, of Pittsburgh, nominated to be 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, is a success- 
ful lawyer, forty-three years of He is an 
active Democrat, and attended the National Con- 
ventions of his party as a delegate from Pennsy!l- 
vania in 1876, 1880, and 1884, as the advocate 
ou the first occasion of Mr. TiLnen, and on the 
latter two of Mr. Ranpatt, to whose influence his 
appointment is ascribed. In the last Convention 
be was chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, and is credited with having secured the de- 
feat of the “ tariff plank.” 

Mr. Martix V. Montreomery, the new Commis- 
sioner of Patents, is a well-known legal light of 
the State of Michigan, and has practiced law at 
Lansing for a number of years. His knowledge 
of railway Statutes is large, and he has served 
with success the interests of some of the leading 
roads of the West. For two years he was a mem- 
ber of the Michigan Legislature. It is under- 
stood that his appointment was made directly at 
Mr. Curvecann’s instavce. He is a man of un- 
blemished reputation. His age is about forty- 
five. 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON. 


Freperick 8. Winston, President of the Mutual 
Life-insurance Company, who died at Fernandina, 
Florida, on the 27th of March, of a stroke of par- 
alysis, at the age of seventy-nine, was one of the 
best-known business men in New York city. His 
monument is the great organization of which he 
was the founder and for so many years the di- 
rector. His qualities were those that compel 
success. 

Mr. Winston had gone to Florida on his usual 
spring trip, not for his health, which was excel- 
lent, but for needed rest, made imperative by his 
habit of dealing with the details not less than 
with the general scope of the vast institution 
under his care. No executive officer was ever 
more prompt in decision, more courteous, or more 
beloved. He leaves a widow, two suns, ‘and two 
daughters. 


BARRIOS. 


Jcsto Rcurtyo Barrios, at present to citizens 
of the United States the most interesting person 
in Central America, will be fifty years old in 


July, and is a native of Guatemala. He gradu-. 


ated in 1862 at the College of Guatemala, taking 
a degree in law, and five years later began his 
career a8 a revolutionist by the capture of the 
barracks of San Marcos. After four years of 
fighting against the constituted authorities, the 
forces of Barrios entered the Guatemalan capital 
in triumph in 1871. General Garcia Granapos 
was made Provisional President, and Barrios for 
his share touk command cf the western depart- 
ments, from which he proceeded to hunt the Jes- 
uits. Having put down in two battles a “ reac- 
tionary rebellion,” he became in 1872 the virtual 
dictator of Guatemala. In the following year he 
was regularly elected President of the republic, in 
1876 his term was prolonged to four additional 
years, and in 1880 he was re-elected for six years. 
His ambitions have been by no means confined 
to his own country, and his purpose for man 
years has been to combine all the Central A 
can states under his own leadership, and to be- 
come the Bismarck of an isthmian empire. Aid- 
ed by the most effective army tliat Central Amer- 
jea contains, he has gone so far toward accom- 
plishing this object that on March 7 he formally 
announced to the government of the United States 
that he had, with the approval of the Assembly, 
assumed the title of Supreme Militarv Chief, and 
at the same time the guvermments of Nicaragua, 
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San Salvador, and Costa Rica, which, with Hon- 
duras and Guatemala, are to constitute the new 
empire of his dream, asked the protection of the 
United States againet him. In concert with Mex- 
ico, which has dispatched an army of 15,000 men 
to the berder of Guatemala, our government has 
taken action with the apecial view of protecting 
ita possible interest in a Nicaraguan canal, and 
all the available Vessels of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific squadrons have been ordered to Central 
American waters. 


THE HALF-BREED REBELLION. 


Tue notorious Indian half-breed Lovurs Rist, 
who is leading the rebellion of the Northwest 
half-breeds against the Canadian ernment, 
first came into notice in 1865, in the effort of 
the Red River half-breeds to throw off the yoke 
of the Dominion—efforts that were speedily sup- 
pressed by Colonel Woxsery (now General Lord 
Wotsgxer), who drove the disaffected people into 
Montana, A reward having been offered for his 
head, Rit. became a citizen of the United States ; 
but subsequently, in consequence of promises of 

to his people, and resumed 
his leadership. He is a man of strong natural 
parts, has been educated for the priesthood, and 
is imbued with a sense of what he believes to be 
the wrongs suffered by the half-breeds. 

The first shedding of blood in the present re- 
bellion occurred on the 27th of March. Major 
Crozier, with one hundred troops, left Fort Carl- 
ton to regain possession of some supplies which 
the rebels had seized. He found the half-breeds 
in a strong position, numbering over two hun- 
dred. They fired a volley, and the Major was 
compelled to retreat, with a loss of twelve killed 
and eleven wounded, showing much skill on their 
part with the rifle. Their own loss is unknown. 
The city of Winnipeg was in intense excitement 
over the news. Rug. is reported to have six 
American cannon and fifteen hundred men. His 
past career shows him to be capable of leader- 
ship, and full of determination, and his suppres- 
sion threatens to be no easy task. 


THE FOREIGN MINISTERS. 


Tux successor of Mr. Rosseit Lowe at 
the court of St. James is Mr. Epwarp J. PHecps, 
of Burlington, Vermont, a lawyer in the front 
rank, and a son of a Senator. Though several 
times the Democratic candidate for the Governor- 
ship. of his State, Mr. Puetps never held public 
office until his confirmation as Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to Great Britain. His friends speak of his 
appointment as eminently fit; one of them, ex- 
Governor Hotpaoox, of Vermont, a stanch Re- 
publican, said to a reporter: “ I think it is as good 
a Democratic appointment as could have been 
made in this’country. He is a courteous gentle- 
man of unquestioned ability and integrity, and a 
pleasing orator.” Mr. Pugips bears a striking 
personal. resemblance to Mr. Witutam H. Van- 
pERBILT. His manner is dignified and urbane, 
his conversation abounds in wit, and his aptitude 
for social duties at the court of St. James is per- 
fect. His lectures for the last two years before 
the law students of Yale College have been re- 
ceived with unusual attention, and no instructor 
connected with the institution is more popular or 
respected. He will do much toward preserving 
the fine traditions associated with the scholarly 
and cultivated LL. 

Ropert Mittican McLanx, the new Minister to 
France, bas hereditary, professional, and strong 
personal qualifications for the post. His father, 
the late Lewis McLanx, was Minister to England 
under Presidents Jackson and Poikx; he himself 
was Minister to Mexico under President Bucnan- 
ax, and Commissioner to China under President 
Pizrce; and his knowledge of French is al- 
most equal to his knowledge of English. The 
Administration could scarcely have made a more 
suitable selection ; for, in addition to all his oth- 
er claims to consideration, Mr. McLang is an ex- 
perienced and successful lawyer and an accom- 
plished gentleman, while his knowledge of public 
affairs received large accessions from his election 
to Congress for three terms, and to the Governor- 
ship of Maryland. He is, besides, a graduate of 
West Point of the class of 1837. Born in Smyr- 
na, Delaware, June 28, 1815, he began to practice 
law in Baltimore in 1844. He has iron-gray 
hair, an aquiline nose, a smooth face, and a slight 
figure of more than the, ordinary height. Gov- 
ernor McLanr’s name in Maryland has long been 
one to conjure with, and the country is fortunate 
—o being represented by him in the republic of 

nee, 


The mission to Germany falls to Grorcr H. 
Penpietox, of Ohio. His six years’ term of serv- 
ice as Senator of the United States has just ex- 
pired; and he was a member of the Thirty-fifth, 
the Thirty-sixth, the Thirty-séventh, and the 
Thirty - eighth Congresses, where his influence 
upon the financial policy of the country was po- 
tent and at times paramount. He is, besides, 
honorably and conspicuously identified with the 
cause of civil service reform. In 1864 he ran 
for the Vice-Presidency on the ticket with Gen- 
eral McCLELLaN, and five vears later was elected 
to the presidency of the Kentucky Central Rail- 
road Company. He is an erudite lawyer, a suc- 
cessful man of affairs, and a polished gentleman. 
His age is sixty. 

The new Minister to Mexico, Henry Roorss 
Jackson, has already represented his country at 
the court of Vienna, and is thoroughly at home 
in the methods and the details of the diplomatic 
service. Like Mr. McLanz, he is a Southerner. 
He went from Georgia to Yale College, which 
graduated him in 1839, and be was the Colonel 
of a Georgia regiment in the Mexican war; so 
that, as again in the case of Mr. McLanr, his 


discharge with distinction the special duties to 
which President has called him, and consti- 
tutes at once an explanation and a justification 
of Mr. ideas on.the civil service. 
Mr. Jackson fought during the rebellion as a 
Brigadier-General, and since the termination of 
that conflict has cultivated law and literature in 
comparative retirement, altl a leader of the 
a bar, and the author of several striking 


announcement of Samus. 8. Cox’s appoint- 
ment as Minister to Turkey was received with 
satisfaction in this city, which he has so long 
represented in Congress. His friends here are 
legion, and his name at a political meetitig is a 
tried target for cheers. It strange that 
Mr. Cox should be elsewhere in his old seat 
in the House of Representatives, although an ac- 
tivity beyond that of legislation is attested by 
his published works of travels. He too has had 
some diplomatic experience, having been Secre- 
tary of the United States to Peru. He 
has practiced law, has owned and edited an Ohio 
vewspaper, and has been a delegate to several 

cratic National Conventions. He writes 
and speaks with the utmest fluency, and there is 
no more popular public servant. Mr. Cox’s best- 
known books are Zhe Buckeye Abroad, Hight 
in wie A for Winter Sun- 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


RANK WITH SODA WATER 
Ie delicious. All dra ts have it. It is refreshing 
and cooling. Try it often !—[Adv.] 


no secret that Dr. Pierce's Compound Extract 
of Smart-Weed is com of genuine French 
Brandy, distilled Extract of Smart-Weed, and Jamnica 
Ginger Root, with Camphor Easence, and constitutes, 
therefore, the for or 
cramps,c ra morbas, cea, dysentery,or y- 
attacks. By druggists. —[{ Adv 


EACH YEAR FINDS 
“Brown's Baonomtat Troonss” 1x New Looatrrizs 
In of the world. For relievin 4 
Throat 


Con — and roat Diseases, 
been proved reliabie. Sold only tn denen at 


A Mag ny of Biliousine will be sent by mail 
to any ad upon receipt of a two-cent 

stamp. Biliousine is a sure cure fof Dyspepsia, H 
ache, Heartburn, Sour 
Stomach, Liver Complaint, and Malaria. Snow & 
Kare, Providence, R. L_tAde.} 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Has received universal endarsement. No other | my 
ration such remarkable properties for 
belliehing and strengthening the hair and pendering 
it dark and glossy. It cares baldmess and eradicates 
dandroff. Fiavomine are the 
best.—{ Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Wixstow’s Soorume Sravur should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays aii pain, — wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. a bottle.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for =e 


FACSIMILE. 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get & 
Waste Emb . @ cents “will buy called 


1 RONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadel 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 
Serr. 4, 1877.) 


by the most rai Price 
$2.00, complete M refunded if it tale te to do the. 
rame. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, near 


carver furnishes abundaut provf ef ability two 


Macy’s, only depot, New York. 
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PATENT 


EXCHANCE ALLEY NEWARK. NEW JERSEY: 
SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES, 


Always Satisfies. 


The best preparation for promoting the 
growth of the hair, and for restoring gray 
hair to its original color, is Hall’s Hair 
Renewer. As a dressing, it is unequaled. 
Mrs. Alfred Blodgett, 118 Howard st., 
Detroit, Mich., writes: “Before I com- 


Hall’s ‘sexe: Hair Renewer 


my hair was weak, thin, and gray. -I am 
now 58 years of age, have used the Re- 
newer for the last ten years, and possess a 
heavy growth of brown hair.” Mrs. T. H. 
Collins, Logansport, Ind., writes: “I 
become gray when I was quite young. 
Halls Hair Renewer restored my hair to 
its original color, and increased the 
growth. It also prevents dandruff, and 
keeps the hair soft and glossy.” 


Buckingham’s Dye 


FOR THE 


Produces a handsome brown or black, 
with the least expenditure of time, 
trouble, or money. It is always safe and 
convenient to use, and gives a permanent 
color to the whiskers or mustache. 


PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


The Famous ustam Custard Powder — Produces 
= ARD at HALF 
in Bowes at 18 

inte, ‘ond Jor 3 

86 cents, 


BIRD’ for pints 
CUSTARD 


A GREAT 
LUXURY. 


PASTRY‘ EVANS & SHOWELL, Pa., 
and & 71 Park P1., N. Y., Sole Ag’ts for U. 8. A., 
SWEETS: will Mail Free, on recei t of address, “Pag. 
Practical Hinte'& Original Recipes tor Tasty 
nts pesfor lasty 
amuse ’ Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table. 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 


ITCHING 
AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply 
Inherit Scrofulous, and Cont us of 
the Blood, Skinz and Scalp, with of Hair, from 
infancy to old age, are positively cured by the 
Remrpisa. 


Curiovea Resotvenrt, the 
Cleanses the blood and and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 


Curtovea, the Skin Cure, instan Itch- 
ing and clears the’ Ski 
U Sores, and ‘restores the Hale 
Curtovra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beanutifier and 
isite, f is- 


Price: Coriovna, 50 cents; Re- 
Ph nh $1; Soar, 2 centa Prepared by the Porrxr 
Deve anp Citemroat Cuo., Boston, Maas. 


Send for “ How ro Curse Disrases.” 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


£ A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, h 
all 


mes to take, and never ter- 
feres with business or produces 


K. 


BITTERS,” Lig OLD- 


| | 
| | 
7 
| Sons, 
S 
\ | 
| 2 > 
~ 
| 
FOR SHAVING. 
The Genuine Yankee Se-p, 
Has never been 
| Ge rich- 
| GENUINE ein treating Skin amore, 
YANKEE SwAP, Especially adapt- 
MANCHESTER conn, 0d for heavy beards 
WILLIAMS 4 BROTHERS $24 delicate skin 
po Standerd forquality 
in the U. 8. Navy. 
Has been counter- 
i feited more than 
any other scap in 
the world. Notice 
the engraving and T 
avoid imitations. 
a ore. Designs for styles Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each oy Send 40 cents in 
48's. Pa. unequalled for their medicinal properties, 
for fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
rer and 78 John St., 
By the Parfumerie Monte Christo, of N.Y. P.O. Bex 1029. 
world-wide reputation, cures al] blem- 
Hidden Name, F-mbessed and New Chrome 
Cards, name in new by an Elegant 45 page 
Glit bound Fleral 
uotations, 12 Premium 
Price LAstend Agent’s Canvassing Outét, sll 
for 15 cts. SNOW & OCO., Meriden, Conn, 


‘HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


“Thought you’d got a new spring boanet, did you? I should have weeld 


have suggested—April Fool.” 


“So it did, after I looked at the other side of this paper.” 


“ How’s that ?” 


“Why, the old April, May, June, in fact, the all-the-year-round fool who sent it, carried out 


his usual deficiency of intellect by writing on his wife’s memorandum for the grocer.” 


BEST TON! c. 


This medicine, combining Iron wi 

ndigestion, Weakness, 

It is an unfailing remedy for Diseases of the 

idneys and 

It is invaluable for Diseases peculiar to 
Ww and all who lead sodentury fi lives. 


omen, 
It —— not injure the teeth, cause headache,or 
ce constipatio n—other Iron medicines do. 
It entiobas and purifies the blood, stimulates 
eartburn an Cc a strength- 
aa the muscles and nerves. a 
For Intermittent Yevera. re, Lessitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal 


aa The uine has above trade mark and 
crossed sed nes on wrapper. Take no other. 
Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., BALTINORE, BR 


ENGRAVING AND STATIONERY. 


Readers of this paper, residing at a 
distance from the principal. cities, 
desire the correct and best grades of En- 
graving, Printing, and Stationery, should 
write to G. P. Prrnam’s Sons, New York, 
from whose extensive Stationery Depart- 
ment they can obtain every description of 
engraving, such as Mono s, Crests, 
Coats of Arms, Visiting Cards, Wedding 
and Reception Invitations, &c., &. 


. 27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


War Volumes of Harper's Weekly 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 
been destroyed, 


We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper's Weekly during the War to “ Har- 
per’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion,” same size 
pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the illustrations 
that appeared In Harper’s Weekly during the War. 

2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
oo Cleth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 

SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


McDONNELL BROS., 
113 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
25 East 14th St., New York, N. ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
60: 


Hidden name 1@6. 18 Embossed Sen 
Semple Book ic. Card Go 


HONETIC SHORTHAND, by Mall, 96. 
For 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


Gur entire stock of Spring Novelties in 
Upholstery Goods and Decorations now 
open, and we respectfully ask an inspection 
by those about furnishing their City or 
Country Houses.—A special novelty in 


PLAIN and PRINTED INDIA PONGEES 
and CORAHS, 


In designs adapted for Sash Curtains 
and Draperies. 


19th ot. 


FOOD 


be INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 


rfect substitate for Mother's Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all Commended 
Sold everywhere. Send book, “ 
] 


feeding of Infants.” 
Infants GOODALE. & CO., Boston, Mase. 


EUCHRE, 


Rule. have andsome cabinet containing 
Fi of Fine Playin Cards, and 5 complete 
game of ve Euchre. Mailed upon 
orice, $5.00. For sale by all fine Stationers. 
CHAS. T. BAINBRIDGE’S SONS, 
114 William ‘Street, New York. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 
TO AOTIVE AGENTS. 


as been made. No risk, as goods 
a thirty days’ trial, if the agent 
faile 10 clear at least $195 in that time, or a general 


923 


\ 


“ The effort of commercial enterprise is female drummers.” —Exchange. 
THE PROBABLE RESULT. 
FEMALE ectaah “ But, gentlemen, it’s the goods I am trying to dispose of, not myself.” 


DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 


(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 


6 OF MEDICINE) 
Hygienical 


Preparations. 


v's We Place de 1’Opera, Paris. 


New York, Wholesale, 42 Murray Street. 
Invaluable for the Freshness and 


Beauty of the Complexion 


and the Skin. 


THE @ Rue de is Paix, 
MOST PARIS. 
OELEBRATED 
RICE POWDER 
PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. F | 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
NOTICE TO THE CLERGY. 


We take pleasure in qegcening Oe the first sup- 
plementary volume to “ M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- 
pedia” was issued November 15, 1834. 

Compuraers few of the subjects treated in the 
Supplement will be found in any other cyclopedia, 
whether general or special. Thus it will be a very 
desirable pr not only to the main work, but 
to every other of the kind. 

We shall be pleated to hear from any who have as- 
sisted in the canvass of the work itself, with a view to 
taking an agency for the Supplement. The large cir- 
of the previeus volumes of “M‘Clintock & 
Strong’s Cyclopedia” should satisfy all concerned 
that the canvass will be remunerative. 

The Supplement will be uniform with the set, and 
will be sold to subscribers only at the fvllowing 
prices: Se., Cie $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Moroc- 
co, $3 00 per vol. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
TIARPER & BROTHERS, Faanxum — N. Y. 


act THE KERNER PEN. 


and upward. 


100. 


Awarded the Medal of Excelience by Am. Inst., 

It is the only one in the world with the vibeotyy air- 
tube, which insures PERFECT Ac TION. Bénot deceived 
by the representations of dealers who offer imitations 
under various names. Ask for the KERNER and see 
that it is stamped on the barrel, Kerner, ter July 3. 
1883. Warranted uneoualled any $5 styl0g ographic 
world. 


circular. 
he office of THE KERNER STYLOGRAPHIC 
PEN CO., & Bonp Srreer, N. Y. 


bber Stamps. Free ca 
IT PAYS IT PAYS Clevelands 0. 


Drankenness and and Opium Habit. 


kpown here. for ae 
residence, 41 Appleton Street 


e 


by yp 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. Finest and chea Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made and Sauces, 
Annual Sale, 8,006,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT - 


OF MEAT. Au invalnable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See ** Medical Preas,” “Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baton Liebig’s 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely nsed by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuinenese- 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of al! Storek Groce 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, Engiand. 

Sold wholesale in New York b ree & TILFORD, 
JAMES P. SMITH, ACKER, M CONDIT. 
MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER. HYLAND. & 
H. LEGGEZS & CoO.,W. H. SCHIEF- 


THE DINGEE & CONARD 


BEAU TIFUL EVER-BLOO 


ES 


and distri 


47 
rletion, your choice, a 
$5; 100 for $12. 


OTHER VARIETIES 2,348 10 $1. 


f New G 76 


Was & CONA 
est (j reve, Chester 
HONOGRAPRY, | OR PHONETIC 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman and Jerome 
B. Howard,, with alphabet med illustrations for be- 


ginners, sent on application. Address 
__ PHONOGRAP Cc Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ers a4 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY...........-. 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE........ 2 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
One Yeur (52 Numbers)... 
or Canada. 


is pre-eminent in its own department.—N. ¥. 
Wor 

A file of these publications would be a complete 
library in itself —Boston Globe. 

Their value is, indeed, great and permanent; and 
we commend them anew and more emphatically to 
the appreciation of the public.—N. Y. Sun. 

The superb periodicals offer a complete epitome of 
the year.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

One or the othér of these journals should find its 
bs into every family.—Southern Planter, Richmund, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, F Franklin Square, N. Y. 

aa” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 


and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage Stamps. . 
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See OE Br. H. H. KANE, formerly of the 
RENNER MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


